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HE Diſcourſes I beg Leave to inſcribe 
1 to you in Acknowledgment of the 


I big 1 higheſt Obligations, will, I make no 


0 doubt, be reckoned by you and all 
good Judges of polite Literature, worthy of be- 
ing tranſlated into our Language ; eſpecially 


ſince they appear in it with Ornaments ſo ſuit- 
ED --——---@04 


IV 


DE DUCTTITO 


ted to the Subjects, . A Print repreſenting 
Auguſtus, attended with M. Agrippa, Ma- 
cenas, and, as ſome not without Reaſon think, 


Harate, g'vIng a Crown, uy to Phraates 


— imperiumgue Phraates 
Cxſaris accepit genibus minor. 


Hon. Ep. L. . Ep. I 2. 


done after an ancient \ Punta | in your curious 
and elegant Collection; to which, 1 in one high- 
ly valuable Branch of Anti quity, there is none 
in the World equal : For no where even in 
Ita), are there now ſo many well-preſerv'd 
Pieces of ancient Painting: Thoſe, which while 
they adorned the Palace of the Maſſimi at Rome, 
were juſtly eſteemed amongſt the moſt curious 
Remains Time or Barbarity had left undeſtroy "thy 
are now, all of them, where every Briton who 
loves the Arts, will rejoice to know they are 
placed; being carefully preſerved in a Library, 
to which that Character is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be due, which Cicero gives of one of 
the beſt Collections! in the World at his Time, 


as what render'd it truly an Honour to its 
_ Maſter, 
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Maſter, Sic ornata x wt arbi quoque efſet « orna- 
vento Fi: OY 

Another Plate exhibiting ancient Actors up- 
on the Stage i in their Masks, done from a very 
exact and elegant Drawing of a very beautiful 
Bas- relief lately diſcovered at Rome, which be- 
ing well worthy of a Place in the ſame excellent 
Collection would likewiſe have been procured 


for you had it been Pollible. 
Marcus Asrippa, whoſe many other great 


ualities are painted out to us in the Firſt of 


theſe Diſſertations by a very maſterly Hand, 
(L' Abbe de Yertot) was ſuch an intelligent and- 
zealous Patron and Encourager of the polite 
Arts, that he publiſhed an Oration againſtthoſe 
pretended Admirers of them in his Time, who 
locking up and impriſoning Greek Buſts, Sta- 


tues, Bas-reliefs and Pictures in their Town- 


Cabinets and Country Villa's, and cruelly de- 
nying 

+ Hujus domus eſt vel optima Meſſane, notiffima certe, & noſtris ho- 
minibus apertiſſima maximeque hoſpitalis. Ba domus, ante adventum 
iſtius, ſic ornata fuit, ut urbi quoque eſſet ornamento.------ Meſſanam 
ut quiſque noſtrum venerat, hæc viſere ſolebat: omnibus hæc ad 
viſendum patebant quotidie: Domus erat non Domino magis orna- 


mento quam civitati. Cicero in Verrem. 4. 
* M. Agrippa, vir ruſticitati propior quam deliciis. Extat certe 
ejus oratio magnifica & maximo civium digna, de tabulis omnibus 


ſigniſque publicandis: quod fieri ſatius fuiſſet, quam in Villarum 
exilia pelli. Pliny, L. 35+ 


a DEDT CATION. 


nying the Curious free Acceſs to ſtudy and « ex- 
amine them, acted in down. right Contradiction 
to the chief Uſes for which Perſons of truly good 

Taſte collect and preſerve fuch Remains 
Namely, The Ambition to excel in the Arts of 4 
Deſign, which ſometimes were, and always E 
may be employ'd to very uſeful and noble Pur- -. 
poſes, an attentive Conſideration of the An- 3Z 

tique never fails to excite in Minds, where na- | 
tural Genius only waits a Call to diſcloſe it ſelf : I 
Aſſiſtance to ingenious Students of theſe Arts = 
in that laudable Purſuit: and to mention no =_ 
more, the Helps which may be continually de- ; 
rived from ancient Paintings and Sculptures 
for the right underſtanding of ancient Authors; 
the Poets in particular, by thoſe, who uniting | 
Skill in Hiſtory and Antiquity, and a good 
Taſte in the Arts of Deſign, with Knowledge — 
of the ancient Languages cultivate the Study 
of polite Literature in the ſureſt as well as the 
largeſt and moſt entertaining Manner. 5 
Pliny, not improbably, uſes M. Agrippa' 8 1 
own Phraſe, when he emphatically calls that 
barbarous Practice, exiling the beſt Productions 4 
of the ingenious Arts, and robbing the Publick 


of the beſt Rouzers and Awakeners of Genius 
and 
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DEDICATION. vii 
and Taſte, and the beſt Models for perfection- 


ating them J. Cicero, who appears by many 


of his Letters to Atticus and other Friends, and 


indeed throughout all his Writings to have 
been an equally knowing and warm Lover of 
the fine Arts, and of all polite Learning, as- 
as well as deeply vers d in the more abſtruſe and 
profound Sciences, inveighs with great 


Warmth and Eloquence, on ſeveral Occaſions, 


againſt the Iniquity and Inhumanity of thoſe, 
whoſe Fortunes enabled them to make Col- 
lections of Antiquities, if they did not allow the | 
moſt favourable and gracious Admittance to 
all to ſtudy them, who were capable of being in- 
ſtructed by them, or making uſeful Reflexions 
upon them: And he often lays it down as a: 
ſure Mark and Characteriſtick by which one 
who was prompted by intelligent Love of Arts 
and Letters, and guided by good Taſte in pur- 
chaſing their beſt Productions, might be diſtin- 


guiſhed 
+ Pliny ibidem. He has ſeveral Phraſes to the ſame AY which 


are very ſtrong, ingenia hominum rempublicam fecit, ſpeaking of 
the publick Library, eſtabliſhed by Ainius Pollio. See what he ſays 
of M. Varro, Benigniſſimo invento, — inventor munaris etiam Diis 
invidigſ Ge. Speaking of the ancient Greek Painters, he ſays, om- 
nium eorum ars urbibus excubabat, pictorque res communis terrarum. 
Jae Speaking of Fabulus a Roman Painter he calls Nero's Palace, 
Carcer ejus artis. Several Paſſages of C:cero in the fame Strain, are 


quoted in the Diſcourſe on the Gallery of Verres. 
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guiſhed from him, who does it merely for Of: 
tentation, or to enrich and embelliſh his Houſe 
with rare and coſtly Furniture; that he will 
be perceiv'd, by his obliging Reception of all 
ingenious Men, and his cordial Readineſs to en- 
courage and promote every uſeful or ingenious 
Undertaking, to have collected them purely 
that he might have the Pleaſure to render 
them of publick Utility in exciting Praiſe- 
worthy Emulation, and affiſting ingenious uſe- 
— | 
That this, SIR, is your generous Motive 
in daily adding to one of the beſt choſen and 
moſt valuable Collections of Books, Medals, 
Buſts, Statues, Paintings and Drawings that is 
any where to be ſeen, all who know you tell 
with Pleaſure. It is not only the univerſal 
Language at Home of all among us who have 
any Regard for Letters or any of the ingeni- 
ous Arts: But even Abroad you are amongſt 
the firſt that is named, when the Converſation 
turns upon a Subject to which learned and in- 
genious Foreigners, in their great Politeneſs are 
apt to lead it; the Encouragement of Learn- 
ing and Ingenuity in England, 
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I never enter into your Library without wiſh- 
ing moſt ardently, that ſome Perſon equal to the 
Task would give us a juſt Deſeription of the many 
valuable Antiquities and Maſter- pieces of Art in it. 
It would furniſh a very a reeable Occaſion to one 
perfectly well acquainted with ancient Learn- 
ing and the fine Arts to enter into ſeveral 
very pleaſant as well as uſeful Diſcuſſions: 
And there carnot certainly be a more enga- 
ging or effectual Way of diſplaying the Beau- 
ties of the polite Arts, and ſhewing the chief 
Uſes of their Productions, than by a judicious 
Account of a good olle kion, to which every 
Perſon of Taſte may have free Acceſs as often as 
he pleaſes, to compare the Deſcription with 

the Original. Had we ſuch an Academy here 
for the Improvement of the Be/les-Lettres as 
that at Paris, (to which the Diſcourſes I have 
Engliſbed, were read,) to deſcribe your's and 
ſome other Collections in England, would be 
one of their firſt, uſefulleſt, and pleaſanteſt 
Employments: And ſhall we ſo ſervilely imi- 
tate the French almoſt in every thing but their 
Zeal to cultivate and promote polite Litera- 
ture in all its Branches, by the Eſtabliſtiment 

a of 
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of Academies on Purpoſe, not only in nk 
but in all their great Towns. = 
As none better deſerves to have it in his 
Power, ſo none, SIR, is better qualified to 
make a good Collection, whether of Books or 
of Antiquities ; fo thoroughly converſant are 
you in Arts and Sciences, which yet, 'tis well 
known, have never been more than your 
Amuſement. For your Time and Studies have 
always been, and ftill are principally laid 
out in a more important and beneficial Man- 
ner to Mankind ; in adding daily to that ex- 
tenſive Knowledge of Nature, from which your 
Country daily reaps Benefits, the agreeable 
Accounts of which naturally lead every Friend 
to Mankind to give his Aﬀent and Appro- 
| bation to the Encomiums of the wiſe Son of 
 Syrach, upon a highly honourable, becauſe 
. highly uſeful Profeſſion, to which you are ſo 
great an Ornament: Honour a Phyſician with 
the Honour due unto him, for the Uſes which you 
may have of him : for the Lord hath created 
him. For of the moſe High cometh Healing, 
and he ſhall receive Honour of Kings. The 
_ Skill of the _ ſcian Fee H 7 up his Head, 


3 
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and in the Sight of great Men ſhall he be in 
Admiration. The Lord hath created Medi- 


cines out of the Earth; and he that is Wiſe 
will ſearch them out : And he hath given Men 
Skill that he might be honoured in his marvel. 
hous Works. By ſuch does he heal Men and 
take away their Pains, and ſend Health over 


all the Earth. - 8 R 
That your Country may long enjoy the 

many Advantages it daily receives from your 

Love of Letters, and your profound Skill in 

Nature and the medicinal Art, join'd with a 

very uncommon. Goodneſs and Generofity o 

Heart, is the moſt cordial earneſt Wiſh of, 


* 


5 


Tour highly obliged 


Humble Servant, 


GEORGE TURNBUL 
a 2 VCC 


Abbe de Vertot, L' Abbe de Fraguier, L 
Abbe de Bos and My. Boindin, the Authors 
of the French Diſcourſes, with an Engliſh 
Tranſlation of which I now preſent you, are 
Mames ſo well known in the Republick of Letters, that I 
need ſay nothing about them. What induc'd me to pub- 
liſh theſe Diſſertations in Englith, was in the firſt Place 
muy having it in my Power to give the Publick, along with 
the Tranſlation two very rare Pieces of Antiquity, repre- 
ſenting the Subjects of two of them. 8 


4 Fin 


A Print from an ancient Painting repreſenting Au- 
guſtus, M. Agrippa, Mæcenas, and not improbably 
Horace, could not certainly be more ſuitably plac'd than 
before a Diſcourſe on the Characters of theſe great Per- 
ſonages, by.the Abbe de Vertot. It is already publiſh'd 
in my Treatiſe on Ancient Painting. But every Perſon, 
whether he hath any thing of the Virtuoſo — or not, 
vill feel a Double 5; atisfattion, when a lively well-drawn 
Picture of the Mind is join'd with one of the outward 
Likeneſs : And many may be fond of having Por- 
traits of thaſe Great Men, : who are not very curious 

about ancient Paintings in general. The original Picture 
7s now in Dr. Mead's Collection. The other Print repreſents 
Ancient Masks; (e Subject of Mr. Boindin's learned Dij- 
ſertation) to render which complete nothing was wanting 
| but fuch a Plate, and the Obſeryations on the ſame Sub- 
T ject by ebe Abbe de Bos, iu his eweellent [ay on ” Ppetry 
3 and Painting, which I have ſubjomed. 55 Print 7s 
done from a Drawing after an ancient Bas-relief, of 
e*quifuely good Taſte and Workmanſhip zaken for me at 
Rome 4% one of the beſt Hands there for copying 
the Antique, Camillo Paderni. This Bas-relief Was 
but lately diſcovered, and was never engrav'd before; 
aud therefore it muſt be a very acceptable Preſent 20 #he 
Curious; and it ſets the Obſervations and Conjectures of 
of Meſſ. Boindin and de Bos on that Ae, Sons all 
doubt. 
To thefe 8 I Lave 1 dlegane' De- 
ſcription of the famous Oallery of Verres by the Abbe de 
: Fraguier, becauſe theſe few Diſemurſes ds a ſmall Spe- 


cimen 
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cimen of the 1 ingenious Enquiries ach which the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles-Lettres and Inſcriptions at Paris 
are filled Enquiries which cannot be carried on either 
ſo ſucceſsfully or fo agreeably as by a Society of learned 
Men united on Purpoſe. Were there any ſuch Eftabliſh- 
ment Bere, #he Arts and Sciences which we ſeem generally 
to admire and love, would certainly ſoon come to greater 
Perfection among us, than it is poſſible for them to do 
without ſuch publick Countenance and Aſſiſtance; or 
by fengle Endeavours. And what a Reproach to us is 
it, that a Wation where Genius, Wit, Learning and 
free Enquiries uſt of Weceſſity labour under very great 
Diſadvantages, ſhould leave us ſo far behind them 
in every Branch of polite Literature, that we have 
very little of that Kind in our Language, which is 
Original. 

IA Country ble ſs d with the ws Conſtitution we enjoy, 
there is no doubt that an Academy of Literature would 
be eſtabl iſhed upon a larger and freer Bottom than it 
can be in a deſpotick enſtavd Kingdom; and ſo it 
would quickly become an experimental Proof how much 
more naturally 1 ingenious Sciences and Arts grow uß to 
their Marurity in ſuch a generous Soil, when they are 
planted in it and endow'd with the nere ey Helps for 
their Cultivation and Advancement, than they can any 
where elſe; how ever much they may be cheriſh'd or flatter'd 
for merely political Purpoſes : An experimental Proof 
that it is only under the Sun-ſhine of Liberty, that the 
ingenious Arts and Sciences can bring forth their beſt, 
their beautifulleſt, pleaſanteſt and uſefulleſt Fruits, *Tis 


nor 


XVI PRE FA CE to 
not without Pain a Lover of Liberty hears the Glory 
of Arts flouriſhing aſcribed either t0 an Auguſtus or 10 
Lewis XIV. It was Macenas who turn'd the for- 
mer, a Prince naturally. cruel and barbarous, to the Love 
and Courtſhip of the Muſes. And it was Mr. Colbert, 
a Miniſter, who gave the ſame Turn to his Maſter's 
Vanity, of whoſe Generofity to Men of Merit, Mr. 
Rollin mentions an Inſtance not to be paralelled in 
any Country, at leaſt in modern Times. Mr. Colbert, 
ſays he, ſet apart forty thouſand Crowns a Year out of 
his own private Eſtate, for the Supply and Encouragement 
of thoſe chiefly who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
any Art or Science: And he charged Mr. Perrault and 
ſome others, whom he had entruſted with the Care 
of making ingenious Men known to him, that he might 
reward them, in the ſolemneſt Manner, to make 
Conſcience of diſcharging their important Commiſ- 
ſion faithfully and diligently ; telling them, „That 
« if any Perſon of Merit was in Diſtreſs or pinch- 
« ing Circumſtances throughout France, whom he 
could relieve, the horrid Guilt muſt lie upon them; 
« they muſt anſwer for it.” Is it any wonder to find 
the Arts and Sciences thriving under a publick Mi- 
niſter, who was ſuch an intelligent Lover of them, and 
and ſo generous a Rewarder, ſo zealous a Diſtinguiſher 
of Merit; and whoſe Maxim and Study it was to make 
an arbitrary Government, he could not change, as light 
and eaſy to the Subjecis, as could poſſibly be done. 5 

Foreigners have indeed Reaſon to wonder, that an E/- 
zabliſhment ſo requiſite, as that of Academies of Belles 
Lettres, Painting, &c. 20 do Juſtice to Merit, to ren- 

| der 


* La maniere d' etudier les Belles Lettres. 
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der Collections of Antiquities of extenſive Uſe ; and to pro- 
mote good Taſte and laudable Emulation to excel in in- 
genious Arts, ſhould be wanting in a Country where there 
are ſuch noble Colletions of Books, Pictures and Antiqui- 
ties; in a Country which bears ſo great à Character all 
the World over for encouraging Learning and Ingenuity ; 
and where there are very few of Birth and Fortune who 
have not taken the Trouble of a Fourney through Italy on 
purpoſe zo viſit claſſick Ground, and ſee the Remains of 
ancient Arts. „„ e 
De Deſgn of the Diſcourſe on the Gallery of Verres, 
is not to celebrate the infamous Verres, but the Maſter- 
pieces of ancient Art, which his Vanity and Avarice f had 
amaſſed by Methods diametrically oppoſite to that gene- 
rous and humane Temper which is the natural Concomi- 
tant of good Taſte ; and which, if the polite Arts do not 
produce, they indeed fall far ſhort of their principal Aim 
and beſt Effet: That noble Tendency to humanize the 
Mind, whence they anciently took their Name (Literae 
humaniores) + to which I have often regreted there ſhould 
be none for them in our Language ſtrictly or adequately 
correſpondent. Perhaps that Appellation was given them 
ro fognify likewiſe that it is by the Arts of ingenious 
: Compoſition, whether by the Pen, the Pencil or Chizzel, 
that Men are moſt remarkably ſuperior to the Brute Cre- 
ation. They are the Arts of Men. 7is not Verres but 
80 WT = EY 


+ Haec Scipio non intelligebat homo doctiſſimus atque humaniſſimus, tu 
ſine ulla bona arte, fine humanitate, fine ingenio, fine literis intelligis & ju- 
dicas. | 5 M. T. Cic. in Verrem. 4. 44. 
* Humanitas, —politior humanitas, literae humaniores, — quae ad huma- 
nitatem pertinent intelligis artes quibus ad humanitatem animus informari 


ſolet. 


Cicero pro Archia Poet. 


the Bas- reliefs and Statues in his Gallery he commendts,' and 
by his elegant Deſcription of many wonderful Pieces of 


Art, {or rather Cicero s, for it is collected from his De- 
1 of them in his Pleadings againſt Verres) he makes 

s feel what is due to the ingenious Arts; and 10 
14. who generouſly colle and preſerve their bet Pro- 
ductions, in order to recommend, animate, aſſiſt and 
promote good Taſte and laudable Emulation to excel in 
Arts, which ſometimes have been employed to very noble 


and truly uſeful Purpoſes; ever may; and always ſhine” 


moſt when they are ſo: ] mean, by perpetuating zhe Me- 
mory of great ” Men and great Actions, 16 excite and ſup- 
port truly Praiſe-worthy Ambition 20 rival ſuch glorious 
Examples : And in Subordination to that principal End, 

by trans mitting to Poſfterity true Repreſentations of cer- 
tain more remarkable Cuſtoms and Uſages among the 
Ancients civil and religious, to give Satisfaction to a Cu- 
riofity that naturally ſprings up in great Minds; and 
which if it does not become their chief Employment, but 
holds only the Place of an ingenious Amuſement is no ig- 
noble or unworthy Paſſion. The very Amuſements of Man 
ought tobe manly and ingenious, and far removed from Vice“. 

The juſtly celebrated Earl of Shaftsbury's Ob/ervations 
on the Auguſtan Age, and the Characters of Auguſtus, 
Marcus Agrippa 29 Meecenas, are ſo agreeable to the 
Pifures, the Abbe Vertot has drawn of them; that I 
could not chooſe but join them together. And no where 


is there to be ſonud fuch a juft Idea or Character of Ho- 


race and his Writings as rhas Which his Lardſhip has given 
15, 


© 8 il Penſeroſo. 
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18, not all at once indeed, but in different Parts of his 
admired Works. The Reflections upon ſome beautiful 
Paſſages of Horace, which I have ſelected out of many [cat- 
tered thro' his Lordſhip's Writings,” as they ſtand in them, 
are ſo incidental, and environed with ſo many Beauties 
more eſſential to his main Deſign, that they are generally 
not ſufficiently attended to, to have the Effect, they cannot, 


I think, fail to have, when' they are preſented to one by 


themfetves, or in an united View, as Pieces of truly ratio- 


nal and uſeful Criticiſm. And therefore 7 thouoht that 


gathering and uniting them together, Leafs be of uſe to ſhew 
_ what. true Criticiſm ought to do; and to what important 


and profound Ręflectioms Homer, Virgil, Horace, and o- 


ther ancient Authors, lead thoſe who read them with Intel- 


ligence, and are capable of entering into their Spirit: For 


in them and all good Writers, to uſe 4 Phraſe of || one who 
Well deſerves zo be placed among the Ancients, More is 


meant than meets the Ear. In order to this, one muſt not 
merely be Maſter of dead Languages, which it can never 
be a while to learn, if one is to learn nothing elſe by 


them: But he muſt be very well acquainted with Antiquity 


and Hiſtory, with ancient Philoſophy, wizh Mankind 


and with that true and ſolid Criticiſm which deduces all 


its Maxims and Rules from Human Nature and the Know- 
ledge of the World. This plainly appears from theſe tew 
Reflections on ancient Authors, o Horace in particular, 
we have elected ow that incomparable Writer an Pur. 


1 poſe t z0 evince it. And he who underſtands and reliſhes 


B n RN |. them, 


C Solebat Plato, — e ſchola MN Re hoy dicere: Videts pueri, ut ocio 
ad honeſtam aliquam rem utamini. Plato de Sanitate tuenda. 


wt. PREFACE to 


them, will heartily give his Aſſent and Approbation 70 
what his Lordſhip ſays on the Subject of Polite Scholarſhip, 
and the Common Methods of Modern Education, in a Paſ-- 
ſage I can't chooſe but pranſeribe here, {a — does it de- 
ferve our Attention. 

It ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable that according» 
to modern Erudition, and as Science is now diſtributed, 
our ingenious and noble Youths ſhould. obtain the full Ad- 
vantage of a juſt and liberal Education by uniting the: 
Scholar Part with that of the real Gentleman, and Man 
of Brecding.. Academies for Exerciſes ſo uſeful to the 
Publick, and eſſential in the Formation of a genteel and 
hberal Charter, are unfortunately: neglected. Letters 
are indeed baniſhed, I know not where, in- diſtant Cloy- 
ſters and unpractis d Cells, as our Poet has it, confined 
to the Commerce and mean F ellowſhip of. bearded Boys. 
The ſprightly Arts and Sciences are ſever'd from Philo- 
ſophy, which conſequently muſt grow droniſh, inſipid, 
pedantick, uſeleſs and directly contrary: to the real Know- 
ledge and Practice of the World and Mankind. Our 
Youths accordingly ſeem to have their only Chance be- 
tween two widely different Roads; either that of Pedan- 
try and School-learning, which lies amidſt the Dregs and 
moſt corrupt Part of ancient Literature; or that of the 
faſhionable illiterate World which aims merely at the 
Character of the fine Gentleman, and takes up "ich the 
Foppery of modern Languages and foreign Wit. The 
frightful Aſpect. of the former of theſe Roads makes the 
Journey appear deſperate and impracticable. Hence that 
Averſion ſo generally conceiv'd againſt a learn d Cha- 

racter 
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racter wrong-turn'd, and hideouſly ſet out, under ſuck 
Difficulties, and in ſuch ſeeming Labyrinths and myſte- 
rious Forms; as if a Homer, or Xenophon imperfectly 
learn'd in raw Years, might not afterwards in a riper 
Age, be ſtudy'd as well in a capital City, and amidſt the 
World; as ata College or Country Town! Or as if a 
Plutarch, a Tully or a Horace, could not accompany a 
young Man in his Travels, at a Court, or (if Occaſion were) 
even in a Camp! The Cafe is not without Precedent. 
Leiſure is found ſufficient for their reading of numerous 
modern Tranſlations and worſe Originals. of Italian or 
French Authors, who are read. merely for Amuſement. 
The French indeed may boaſt. of ome legitimate Authors 
of a juſt Reliſh, correct and without any Mixture of the 
affected or ſpurious Kinds, the falſe Tender or the falſe 
Sublime, the conceited Jingle or the ridiculous Point. 
They are ſuch Genius's as have been form'd upon the na- 
tural Model of the Ancients, and willingly: owe their Debt 
to thoſe great Maſters. But for the reſt, who draw from 
another Fountain, as the Italian Authors in particular, 
they may be reckon'd no better than the corrupting of 
true Learning and Erudition; and can indeed be reliſh'd 
by thoſe alone whoſe Education has unfortunately denied 
them the Familiarity of the noble Ancients, and the 
Practice of a better and more natural Taſte. 

The Criticiſm, of which a few Samples are here given 
from this Noble Author, is. of a Kind not to be met with 
almoſt in any of that infipid Race of voluminous Writers 
called Commentators on ancient Authors (for ſo he often 


very juſtly chara#erizes them.) If our Gataker, the Ca- 
5 1 8 ſaubons 


xx PREFACE to 


ſaubons and @ very few more are excepted, there is none 
of the Tribe whom it is not pernicious to have read, 
It is Criticiſm of a Kind ſadly wanting in the more or- 
 dinary Courſe of what is called claſſical Education : For 
which Reaſon young Gentlemen have no ſooner acquired 
with great Drudgery, ſome ſmall - Acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman Words, than they throw aſide the Au- 
thors from whom they would quickly receive an abundant 
Reward for all that Toil, were they but once directed 
into the right Taſte, and the profitable Manner of read- 
ing them, which are ſo charmingly delineated to us by this 


inſtructive elegant Maſter, in his Advice to an Author, 


in particular. This is ſo much the more to be wondred at, 
that we have had for ſome Time a Syſtem of Notes in our 
own Language, on Homer, ( for the Tranflation is Homer 
ſtill) that is a moſt perfect Model of true and uſeful Cri- 
ticiſm ; and plainly points out to thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the Education of Youth, in what Channel their 
Lefures on ancient Authors ought chiefly to run, if they 
would form or improve a good Taſte of them; and inſicad 
of giving young Gentlemen à very idle Turn (zo ſay no 
morſe of it) toward merely verbal Criticiſm, ſpire them 
early with that juſt Reliſh for Manly Science, and uſeful 
Reflections n Men, Manners, and Things, which if Edu- 
cation be not adapted t produce, it is any thing elſe but 
what it aſſumes the Name of. Were theſe Notes tranſlated 
into a Language Foreign Pedants could read, Criticiſm 
perhaps uigbt take a better Turn among them ; or, at 
leaſt, ceaſe to corrupt aud ſpoi! good Books and good 
Taſte. x _ 
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1 gave 770 more to add but that I thought it not im- 
proper to give the principal Authorities from which the 
Abbe de Vertot's Characters of Auguſtus, M. Agrippa and 
Mzcenas /zem'd to me to be taken, in the Margin by way 
of Motes, One pretty large Note concerning the Educa 
tion of Auguſtus and Mœcenas, well deſerves its Place, 
becauſe it ſhews us what Motion the Ancients had of truly 
liberal Education; or of the different Parts, which being 
rightly coalited conſtitute a proper Inſtitution for the 


 Nouth of higher Rank. I have taken the ſame Care with 
Care with regard zo the Deſcription of Verres's Gallery, 


kaving inſerted in the Margin the Paſſages ſcattered 
through Cicero's Orations againſt Verres; from which ir 
is fetch d. As for Mr. Boindin, he is 7 full and exact 
in his References to the Authorities on which he founds 
his Opinion, that there was nothing more left to me to do, 
but to add the Obſervations of Mr. de Bos on the ſame Sub- 


fect p publiſhed afterwards, and the curious Print prefixed 


10 thoſe Diſcourſes, whicch all the Lovers of Antiquity 
will Le glad to ſee. With regard to Re-ſearches of this 


Sort allow me to conclude in Cicero's Words. 


——Quod fi non hic tantus fructus oſtenderetur, & ſi 


ex his ſtudiis delectatio ſola peteretur: tamen ut opinor 
hanc animi adverſionem humaniſſimam ac liberaliſſinam 


eſſe judicaretis. 


of fuch Amuſement 1 it may be ſaid, 
Vires inſtigat alitque 


T empeſtiva quies, major poſt otia virtus. 
Statins Sylv. l. 4. 
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On the Character of Auguſtu 
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Habet autem, ut in ætatibus Senectus, fie in exembplis : 
antiquitas : que quidem apud me ipſum valet plurimum 
nec ego id, quod deeft antiquizati flagito, potius quam 
 laudo quod eft : preſertim cum ea majora ORs guc 
Z 7168114 ꝛila, 10 mee deſunt. 

Vi iwitur ipſa auctoritat antiguorum nam cum res 
is cum hominum ſtudia, ad imitandum ala- 
criora reddit: immo erigit omnium cupiditates, & acuit 
induſtriam, cum ſpes 9 8 eft poſſe imitando, — conſequi 
en... B 3 M. T. Cicero. 
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Character of Auguſtus, | 


With a Compariſon between 


His two Miniſters, Aprippa and Mecenas. 


Read to the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Teures by | 


the Abbe de Vertot. 


P all the various Means and Cauſes which 
8 PR Vi IT concur, whether to the Riſe, or the Eſta- 
> \ Big bliſhment of Empires, none hath greater 
Influence than the good Choice Princes 
make of their Generals and Miniſters. 
But not to enter into a long hiſto- 


rical Detail upon a Subject ſo well underſtood, it is in- 
conteſtable, according to the Abbe de Vertot *, the Au- 
thor of this Memoir, that it Agrippa by bis Valour made 
Auguſtus Maſter of the Empire, it was Mwzcenas, who 
by bis Wiſdom and political Addreſs, fix d the new Do- 


mination on a firm and ſtable Baſis +. 
B 2 But 


* It was 3 to the Academy of 1nſcriptions. and B. * Le tres, by the 
Abbe de Vertot, and is publiſh'd in the 5th Volume of their Memoirs, p. 


235: 479 Edit. 
+ How he did ſo is ſhewn afterwards, towards the En! of this Diſ- 


courſe, 


- ©# n 
e 


of any. 


#2 
But the Abbe de V. ertot asks which of theſe two Ro- 
mans was the greateſt Man ? 


And it is a Queſtion that can't be decided, without 
very narrowly examining into the Character of Auguſtus 


himſelf ; the Situation of Affairs when theſe two Mini- 
ſters begun to act their different Parts; and into the re- 
ſpective good Services by which they obtain d that Prince's 


Confidence, who never put full Truſt in any other. 
Hiſtorians differ very widely in drawing the Character 

of Auguſtus . According to ſome he was a Genius of 

the firſt Form + : He had large extenſive Views, and laid 


ö Projects with great Judgment : He was capable not only 


of planning, but of executing the grandeſt Deſigns : And 


after the Extinction of the Triumvirate, he was humane, 
clement, nay full of Goodneſs; and in fine, one Who 


ſeem'd to have been born to diffuſe Happineſs through 
the Univerte. 


By other Writers he is repreſented as an ambitious: 
Prince without Courage; as enterpriſing and yet timid ;” 


as treacherous to his Allies, and implacably cruel in fati- 


ating his Revenge; as ſuperſtitious t; and not only with- 


out one real Virtue, but without the outward Semblance 


* Auguſtus wrote his own Memoirs, as appears from what Sueton. ſays, 
Te Auguſtus nibil amplius quam equeſtri familia ortum ſe ſcribit, vetere ac 


locuplete, & in qud primus ſenator pater ſuus fuerit, See Plut. in Bruto. Some 


Fragments of them are collected by Janus Ruigerſius in variis Lectionibus. 
Another is added by Vſius, from Tertullian (libro de anima) who with other 
Criticks, reads that Paſſage in Velleius Paterculus, 1. 2. c. 59. which ſtands. 
commonly thus (de cujus origine etiamſi præventis, & pauca dicenda ſunt.) 
de cujus origins etiamſi prevenit & pauca dicenda ſunt, agreeably to ſome 


ancient Manuſcripts. See C. Vell. Pat. Curante Burmanno. 


+ How exceſſively fulſom is this Expreſſion of Paterculus. Omnibus im- 
nium gentium viris maguitudine ſua inducturus caliginem, J. 2. c. 36. | 
t See Surton, £.90, Sc. is full on this Article, Smeg 


But 


(3) 
But it is als to diſcern Flattery i in the one and Malice 
in the other of theſe * ſo very oppoſite Pictures. Au- 


guſtus, tis likely, has been neither ſo great nor ſo good, 
ſo weak nor fo wicked as he is deſcribed to us. Men ge- 


nerally are of more mixed Characters : And therefore. it 
is probable, that if this Prince did not poſſeſs all the won 


derful Qualities fome aſcribe to him, he was not however 

ſuch a Miſcreant- as others have pourtray'd him. 

Me can hardly doubt but he had ſome good Qualifi- 
cations: We ſee in his Schemes and Actions Reſolution 

to an aſtoniſhing Degree, and a very extraordinary Reach 

of Sagacity in well-timing the Execution of his Deſigns ; 


vaſt Penetration i in the Knowledge of Mankind, and th Þ 


gular Prudence in employing Perſons ſuitably to their 


Capacities and Tempers. He was cloſely attentive to all 
the Variations of Affairs, and was merciful or cruel as 
Times and Injuries required. . He was an Enemy to all 


perilous Meaſures even to Cowardice, but perhaps through 


Politicks. But well did he know how to give 2 fair co- 


louring to his Vices by his dexterous Skill in aſſuming 


the Appearance of Virtues which he had not. In one 
Word, he was, as he ſaid of himſelf, an excellent Co- 


- median, and could play any part under a. Mask, in or- 


der to act the higheſt. 


It was 8 to unfold a little the Doubles in . 


complicated Character, to form a true Judgment of his 
two Miniſters. 


8. That Remark which Tacitus makes in the Beginning of his firſt Book of 


Hiſtory ought ever to be preſent to the Readers of Hiſtory. Sed ambiito- 
nem ſcriptoris Jari adverſeris: obᷣtrectatio & liver pronis auribus accipiuntur. 
AQui ppe adulationi edlum crimen ſervitutis, EE: falſa Let es liberla- 


3 neſt 


Amidſt 


— 
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| bitious Views had recall'd the Legions he commanded. 


* 


Amidſt the very troublous Commotions which enſued 


upon the Death of Cæſar, did C. Octavius enter upon the 


Stage. Scarcely eighteen Years of Age, and juſt come 


from the Schools of Apollonia, he dard to project a De- 


ſign for utterly extirpating the Republick, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf of abſolute Sovereignty; and which is yet more 
ſurprifing, without being ſure of gaining over to him 
any of the Parties which were formed after the Dictator 
was kill'd. 

In vain did his Relatives and Friends *, the Partiſans, 


or even the Enemies of Liberty oppoſe themſelves to fo 
bold and riſquous a Project: Nothing could move him; 


he without any other Support + but the bare Name of 
Cz/ar, withſtood them all. But tho' he had not ſuffi- 
cient Force to reſiſt all thoſe different Factions at once, 
he had Art enough by entering into ſucceſſive Alliances 
with one of them after another, to take Advantage of 
their mutual Jealouites and Animoſities by Turns, to 
make them deſtroy one the other by their own Arms ; 
and thus to lay the Foundation of his own Power and 
Grandeur on their Ruins. ; 5 
This was the fix d Scheme which he early form'd, and 


from which he never ſwervd. But this grand Deſign 
lay hid in profound Secrecy, and nothing appeared but 


Zeal and Reſolution to avenge his Father's Fate 1. Now 
M. Anthony under the ſame ſpecious Cover for his am- 


80 


* See Velleius Paterculus, I. 2. c. 59, Non placebat Attiæ matri Philippo- 
que vitrico adiri nomen invidioſæ fortune Cæſaris. 3 

+ Sprevit itaque cœleſtis animus humana conſilia; & cum periculo po- 
tius ſumma, quam tuto humilia propoſuit ſequi; — dictitans, nefas eſſe, 
quo nomine Cæſari dignus eſſet viſus, ſibimetipſum videri indignum. Vell. 
ibidem. 85 | 

t Omnium bellorum initium & cauſſam hinc ſumſit, nihil convenientius 
ducens quam necem avunculi vindicare tuerique acta. Ser, 


. 


n 


retur. See Cauſaubon ad Suetonium. 


2 


67) 


their Conduct, into their internal Motives would na- 


turally have expected to ſee them unite together, the bet- 


ter to accompliſh the ſame End. But they were inward- 
ly actuated by quite different Views of a more intereſting 


Nature. M. Anthony aſpired at no leſs than abſolute Power 


* as well as Auguſtus, and being able to ſee through one 
another, they ſoon became hearty Enemies +. 

Cz/ar's Friends ſtrove to no purpoſe to bring about a 
Reconciliation. They embrac'd, but their mutual Dif- 
fidence ſtill remain d; and while they were continually 
traver{ing one another's Plots, as their feign'd Friendſhip 
could not hold out long, fo all Appearance of it was ſoon 

M. Anthony ſatisfied himſelf to put Marks of Con- 
tempt t upon Octavius, and to treat him like a School- 
boy ||, while the young Scholar, abſolutely Maſter of his 


Reſentment in outward Appearance, was laying, quite 


out of the reach of Sight, a ſure Foundation for working 


his Rival's Deſtruction. | 


Mean Time M. Anthony went to lay Siege before 26. 


dena, in hopes that the young Cz/ar would come to his 
Camp, and put himſelf under his Command as his Ge- 
» 5 neral. 


* Aperte deinde Antonii ac Dolabelle conſulum ad nefandam domina- 
tionem erupit furor. Velleius. See Appian. 1. 3. 
J Interque naturaliter diſſimillimos ac diverſa volentes creſcebat odium, eo- 
ue C. Cæſar juvenis quotidianis Antonu petebatur inſidiis. Vell. ibidem. 
4 Velleius 1. 2. 59. ſays Hunc protinus Antonius Col. ſuperbe excepit ; 
(neque is erat contemtus ſed metus) vixque admiſſo in pompeianos hortos, 


loquendi ſecum tempus dedit. See Appran, I. 3. 
Plutarch tells us he deſpis'd him becauſe he was very young, &:. He 


was commonly called at Rome, Puer. See Dion de Off. Atticus to Cicero 
ſays, in preſentia belle iſte puer retundit Antonium, See Servius ad Virg. Ecl. 
I. 46. [ Hic illum vide Juvenem.] Cefarem dicit Oftavianum Auguſtum. decre- 


verat enim ſenatus nequis eum puerum di 


eret, ne majeſtas tanti imperii minutes 


go that one who could not look through the outſide of 


— — Ie th Foe — — — . — 
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neral. But the Prince ſaw plainly, that to revenge his 
Father's Death, by driving Brutus from that Place, was 
but a blind; and that to make himſelf Maſter of Rome 
by taking that Town, was his real Incentive : And there- 
fore he artfully employ'd Cicero's Intereſt to raiſe a Jea- 
louſy of the Succeſs of that Siege, and got the Senate to 


declare Anthony an Enemy to his Country“. 

| ” — The 
* So Plutarch in his Life of Anthony: And in his Life of Cicero he tells 

us at great length how O#avius got into Favour with Cicero, and mentions 


Letters of Brutus to Atticus, in which he charges Cicero with flattering 


young Cæſar for fear of Anthony, See a Letter to Atticus, in which 
there are theſe and many other remarkable Expreſſions. Omnia fe- 
ciſſe Ciceronem optimo animo ſcio. Quid enim exploratius mihi eſſe poteſt, 
quam illius animus in Remp? Sed quædam mihi videtur, quid dicam ? 
imperite, vir omnium prudentiſſimus; an ambitioſe feciſſe; qui valentifli- 


mum Antonium, ſuſcipere pro Rep. non dubitavit inimicum? Neſcio, quid 


ſcribam tibi, niſi unum, pueri & cupiditatem & licentiam, potius eſſe irrita- 
tam, quam repreſſam a Cicerone. Suſtinuiſſe mihi gloriatur bellum An- 


tonii togatus Cicero noſter. Quid hoc mihi prodeſt, fi merces Antonii 


oppreſli poſcitur, in Antonii locum ſucceſſio: & ſi vindex illius mali, auctor 
extitit alterius,” fundamentum, & radices habituri altiores, ſi patiamur ? 


ut jam iſta quæ facit, non dominationem, non, ſed Dominum Antonium ti- 


mentis fint. — O magnam ftultitiam timoris, idipſum quod verearis, ita 
cavere, ut cum vitare fortaſſe potueris, ultra arceſſas & attrahas!| Nimium 
timemus mortem, & exilium, & paupertatem. Hæc videntur Ciceroni ul- 


tima eſſe in malis, & dum habeat a quibus impetret quæ velit, & a quibus 


colatur, ac laudetur; ſervitutem, honorificam modo non aſpernatur: fi quid- 
quam in extrema, ac miſerrima contumelia poteſt honorificum eſſe ——— 
Quidenim noſtra, victum eſſe Antonium, ſi victus eſt, ut alu vacaret quod 
le obtinuit ? Vivat hercule Cicero, qui poteſt, ſupplex & obnoxius, fi 
neque ætatis, neque honorum, neque rerum geſtarum pudet. Ego certe, 


quin cum 2h re bellum geram, hoc eſt, cum regno, & imperiis extraordinariis, 


& dominatione, & potentia quæ ſupra leges ſe efſe velit, nulla erit tam bona 
conditio ſerviendi, qua deterrear. —— Compare with this, his Letter to 
Cicero, At dolore, quantum animo maximum capere poſſum, eadem illa 
pars epiſtolæ ſeriptæ ad Octavium de nobis, affecit. Sic enim ille gratias agis 
de Rep. tam ſuppliciter, ac demiſſe (quid ſcribam) —— ut prorſus pre te 
feras, non ſublatam dominationem ſed dominum commutatum eſſe. 
Hic ipſe puer, quem Cæſaris nomen incitare videtur in Cæſaris interfectores 
quanti æſtimet (fi fit commercio locus) poſſe, nobis auftoribus,} tantum, 
quantum profecto poterit, quoniam vivere, & pecunias habere, & dici con- 
ſulares volumus? Ceterum nequicquam perierit ille: cujus interitu quid 
gaviſi ſumus, fi mortuo nihilommus ſervituri eramus, & c. M. Z. Cic. Epiſt. 
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The two Conſuls marched. ** Ae join d them 
ich his Troops, and M. Anthony loſing a Battle was 
forc'd to raiſe the Arge 1 gp oy; det and ob- 
tained the Conſulſhip; but he did not keep it long. 
The Army of M. 3 being reinforc d by the Ac- 
ceſſion of 75 Troops under Lepidus, he threatned Au- 
guſtus that he would join the Conſpirators . And the 
young Cz/ar alarmed at the Thoughts of a League he 
was unable to reſiſt, propoſed a Reconciliation, joining 
their Forces and ſharing the ſovereign Power +. But 
bein g jealous one of the other, they aſſociated Lepidus 
to them, not to be Head of the Fg, but rather to be 
an Arbitrator between them, if any Differences ſhould 
happen. 
This is the famous Triumvirate, whoſe monſtrous 
Cruelties ſtrike with Horrorj. Theſe three Heads enrich'd 


'® Pelleius c. 6 5. -Denuntiaretque ſe cum Bruto Caſſioque; juncturum 
vires ſuas, ſi Cæſar ejus ene concordiam; diceretque plus Cæſarem pa- 


tris, quam ſe amici ultioni debere. 
Igitur unita potentia ſocietas, & hortantibus orantibuſque exercitibus, 


Kc. Didem. 


+ Plutarch tells us, that Gene, when he ſaw Ciceros whole Deſign and 
n eke was to reſtore the Commonwealth, ſent certain F riends to Anta- 


nius, to propoſe a Reconciliation. 
+ See what even Velleius that Flatterer and Time-ſerver ſays on this 


Head, . 2. c. 67. Hujus totius temporis fortunam nec deflere quidem quiſquam 
{atis digne potuit, adeo nemo verbis exprimere poteſt, The Remark he adds 


deſerves Attention. Id tamen notandum eſt ; fuiſſe in proſcriptos uxorum fidem 
ſummam, libertorum mediam, ſervorum aliquam, filiorum nullam. Adeo difficilis 


eſt hominibus utcumque conceptæ ſpei mora. See Appian. with reſpect 
to Oftavius Sueton 7 of the Proſcriptions ſays, In quo rOſtitit 
quidem aliquandiu Collegis, ne qua fieret proſcriptio, [ed inceptum utroque 
acerbius exercuit. Dion throws all upon his Collegues, L. 47. p. 377. So 


Vielleius, T Cæſare, ſed fruſtra adverſus duos inſtauratum Sullant 
exem 1 malum, proſeriptio. See with what Indignation even he ſpeaks of the 


Proſcription of Cicero, and the fine Character he gives of him, L. 2. 66. 


Plutarch ſays the Government of the Triumviri grew odious to the Romans 
on 


1 


(20) 


by the Spoils of the Proſcrib'd, and become powerful by 
the Death of their Enemies, quite demoliſh'd the Repub- 
licans, and buried Liberty in the Plains of Philippi with 


Brutus and Caſſius, the two laſt true Romans. 

Auguſtus having during this Time bewray d his na- 
tural Timorouſneſs on many Occafions®, frequently fell 
under the Raillery of M. Anthony, who was of a taunting, 
Turn: And therefore he thought it neceſſary for him 
to chuſe a good General; and he pitch'd upon Agrippa, 
a Perſon of low Extraction, and a Soldier of Fortune, 
who for theſe Reaſons could give no Umbrage.. 


%,- 
* 
4 


on every Account, but they moſt blamed Anthony, becauſe Cæſar was 
young, and Lepidus was of leſs Conſideration. The fame Author takes No- 
tice of his Cruelty in Aa. Plutarch in his Life of Cicero has this Paſlage, . 

Some ſay Cæſar ſtuck hard for Cicero the two firſt Days, but the third 

«© he forſook him. : „ 

As for Authony, Plutarch tells us, that he commanded thoſe he had employ'd 
to murder Cicero to ſtrike off his Head and right Hand, (with which he had 
written the invective Orations called Phillipicæ) againſt him; and when the 
Murderers brought him Ciceros Head and Hand cut off, he beheld them 

a long time with great Joy, and laugh'd heartily. How greatly was Brutus 
miſtaken in his Opinion of this Man. Plutarch tells, in his Life of Brutus, 
that all the Confpirators except Brutus, were for killing Anthony likewiſe, be- 
cauſe he was a wicked Man that in his Heart fayour'd Tyranny, But Bru- 
tus would not agree to it. Firſt, becauſe, he ſaid, it was not honeſt. And 

| fecondly, becauſe he did not doubt but Anthony being a noble-minded cou- 


Oo rageous Man (when he ſhould know Cæſar was dead) would willingly help 
0 his Country to recover her Liberty, having them an Example to him, 
y to follow their Courage and Virtue. So Brutus ſaw d Anthony's Life, who at 
ll that Time diſguis'd himſelf and ſtole away. 5 

15 * Syeton. Unde præbitam Antonio materiam putem exprobandi. Ne rectis 

8 | quidem oculis eum adſpicere potuiſſe inſtructam aciem, &c. Plutarch tells us 
do Anthony was much given to Raillery and Mocking. He tells us how Cleopa- 


tra ſerv'd him, when ſhe found him to be of this Humour. 


(11) 


The Buſineſs now was to chaſe chi young Pampey out 


ſſeſſed nog of it greatly an- 


of Sicily, who having 5s 
Auguſtus had no Fleet , but 


noy ed the Italian Coa 


Aeritpa built Ships and went Fin Queſt of the Enemy: 


He beat his Lieutenant Generals in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, 
atd at laſt defeated Pompey himſelf : being however an 


equally modeſt and great General, he declin'd the tri- : 


umphal Honours, which he had merited ; well knowing 
per abe the Delicacy and Jealouſy of his Maſter. It 
Auguſtus having now obtain d a compleat Victory 

the Re publicans, judg'd- it high Time to break with his 
Collenintes * and pretended Reaſons for this were oy 


hit off by ſo able a Politician r. 
Lepidus being the leſs formidable of the own, was firſt 


attack d; and indeed his Deſtruction coſt but a little Art 


and ſome Money. Not being in Favour with the Soldiery 
his Army abandon'd him; 3 having but little Ambi- 

tion he had no very violent Struggle to prevail with him- 
ſelf to make his Retreat. M. Anthony gave Cz/ar 
much more Trouble: Being Maſter X: — of Afia 


and ee in Alliance with ſeveral mighty crown'd 


C 2 Es 00% 


1 Creſcente i in \dies & claſſe & fama Pompei, Kir molem belli efus ul 


cipere ſtatuit. Zdificandis navibus —— NN eſt M. Agrippa. Here 


follows his CharaHer of him. Virtutis nobilifime, labore, vigilia, perieulo 
invictus, parendique, ſed uni ſcientiſſimus, alus ſane imperandi cupidus, & 


per omnia extra dilationes poſitus, conſultiſque facta conjungens. Vell. L. 2. 
7. 29, 
* Poſt Pompeii fugam, collegarum alterum M. Lepidum quem ex Africa 


in auxilium evocarat, ſuperbientem. —— Spoliavit exercitu ; ſupplicemque 
conceſſa vita Circeios in perpetuum relegavit. M. Antoni ſocietatem ſem- 


per dubiam & incertam, reconclliationibu ye varüs male focillatam abrupit 


tandem. Sueton. 
T Plutarch tells us what they were. 


8 4 
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Heads, and ador'd by the Army t, he had indeed prov'd 
invincible had he not fallen a Victim to his Paſſions In. 
Auguſtus being inform'd that Anthony quite diſſolvd 
in Love to Cleopatra, utterly neglected the Affairs of 
Government, ſent Agrippa againſt him. This General 
was led by War thro many different Climates, but Vic- 

tory attended him where ever he went: And at laſt, the 
Battle of Actium finally decided this capital Contention, 
and the Death of Anthony following very quickly after 
that Victory rendered Auguſtus Emperor of the World. 
He ow'd the Empire to his Skill in making the beſt 
Advantage of the Victory by Hirtius and Panſa near 
to Modena, to diſtreſs Anibony; and after that in mak- 
ing Antbony conquer for him at Philippi; and to Asrip- 
pas ridding him of Pompey and Antbony, thus putting 
it in his Power to ſettle the Government to his own 
Liking. F 
This grand Project created: many very diſturbing anxi- 

ous Hours to Auguſtus. The Ides of March were ever 
preſent to his Imagination. Cæſar aſſaſſinated. in the 
Senate by his own Friends, made him dread the ſame 
Fate. His natural Timorouſneſs often rouz d up in his. 
Fancy another Brutus; and thoſe were the Motives 
which determin'd him to deliberate about this weighty 
Affair“ with Agrippa and Mæcenas. Agrippa inſenfible 
3 Plutarch tells us, he was lov'd by them, becauſe of his Liberality 
and Familiarity with them 3 and he names the eight Kings he had to aid 


So Prutarch, who on this Occafion makes uſe of a Phraſe of Plato, wo 
calls Luſt the unrein'd ungovernable Horſe of the Mind. = 

De reddenda Rep. bis cogitabant, &c. Suet. Scribit Donatus, Auguſtum 
cogitaſſe de Tyrannide ommittenda & Rep. Senatui reddenda : tunc Virgilium 


fuaſſiſe ut dominaretur. Si enim, inquit, juſtitiam, quod modo facis, omni. 


rg.) 


to all Glory, but that which is due to truly great 
Actions, declared for a generous Abdication. He ſet 
the Dangers of a hated Tyranny before his Prince in the 
ſtrongeſt Light; recalled to his Mind the Examples of 
Sylla and Cz/ar, and vigorouſly preſſed him to ſhew the 
World, by reſtoring Liberty to his Country, that he had 
taken Arms with no other View but to avenge his Fa- 
ther's Death. 

Maæcenas, inſtead of holding up to his Maſter's Eye 
che more tempting ſide of a Crown, contented himſelf 
with repreſenting to him, that he had now gone too far 
to draw back ; that after ſpilling ſo much Blood, there 
was no Security for him but on the Throne; and that 
he could no fooner be diveſted of fupreme Dominion 
than he would inceſſantly be aſſailed by the Children 
of ſo. many illuſtrious Perſons he had proſcribed, 
having been forced, by the deplorable Situation of the 

times to ſacrifice theni to his Own Safety 


Auguſtus neither wholly rejecting, nor ; wholly embra- 
eing one or other of theſe - Advices, refolv'd to 
retain the Sovereign Power, but gradually to inure the 
Romans to deſpotick Government *, by gentle Uſage; 
and therefore he declared publickly, that *y would lay 
it down 1 In Ten W Lattering them, that before that 


us in fa diſtribuis, dominari te, & tibi & Pty a," You 
ſententiam ſecutus Auguſtus principatum 'tenuit: quia ſuapte natura cupi- 
diſſimus erat dominandj, ut inquit Eutropius, ſupraquam exiſtimari poteſt. 
Beroaldus ad Suet. Ofav. Aug. 

Quam voluntatem quodam edicto his verbis teſtatus eſt. . Ita 
„mihi ſalvam ac ſoſpitem Remp. ſiſtere in ſua ſede liceat, atque ejus rei 
fructum percipere quem peto, ut optimi ſtatus auctor dicam & moriens, 
ut feram mecum ſpem, manſura in veſtigio ſuo fundamenta Rep. que jecero.” 


Fecitque ipſe ſe co mꝑpotem voti, niſus omni modo ne e quem no vi ſtatus pc» 
niteret- SU nn 


Time he would be able to re- eſtabliſſi the State into 


Conſul. 


(14) 


a perfect calm: And indeed he fail d 1 not ww frequent 


ly to renew this Proteſtation, 
From that Moment Aet ippu tad Mace divided 


between them Auguſtuss Ear and Authority, with this 


Difference only, that the firſt being in higher Eſteem, 
eſpouſed Auguſtuss Daughter, and was norhinated 


Macenas took 4 nite different, but a very mͤbewdd 
Method of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. Content with a 


Life of Eaſe and Hleafae:: and with reigning, ſo to 


ſpeak, over his Maſter" 8 n he e refuſed all 


 Dignities. 
The one was dd as the Pillar of the Empire: . 


The other as an agreeable Friend, ſincerehy attached 
to his Maſter's Ferſon, and ""_ free from Ambi- 


tion. 
But becauſe this Favourite of Auguſtus hath been 


much leſs talked of than the other, on account of the 
perpetual Wars that made Auguſtus Maſter of the World, 


in which he had no Share, it is not amiſs to endeavour g 
to make a Roman better known, whoſe Name for Apes 
hath been conſecrated to denote a Patron of uſeful Learn- 


ing and ingenious Arts. 
He was by Birth a Roman Knight, the ad Rank 


in the State, and he had the good Fortune to have his 
Education in the ſame School to which Auguſtus was 


ſent at Apollonia *. The Conformity of their Tempers; 


their 


* 1ppian ſays, he was ſent to 3 Rei militaris & literarum cauſa. 


Strabo ſays of Apollonia, Sita in Macedonia ad mare Jonium optimis olim in- 


| ſtitutis & Sfciplass, 


Mecenas a young Roman Knight it is obſervable. was ſent to the fame 
School, and had the fame Education with Oavius, 
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their common Love of Polite Literature *, and the ſame 
Paſlion for Pleaſure formed between them from that 


early 'Time a cloſe Friendſhip, which never abated +. 
We have a particular Account in Dion, L. 45. of Julius Cæſar's Care 


about the Education of Oꝭavius; of the Manner of Education at Apollonia; 


and of what Ofavius was ſent thither to be inſtructed in, which is well worth 


our Attention, becauſe from hence we may form a Notion, not only of the 


Opinion of Cæſar with regard to the Inſtitution of a young Prince, but like- 
wiſe of ancient Education in general. | 


Julius took particular Care that Ofavius ſhould be prepared by his Edu- - 
cation for the Arts of Government, and be well inſtructed in all thoſe' 
„Arts and Sciences, which were neceſſary to qualify him for reigning with 


* Dignity over ſo great an Empire. Offavius was inſtructed and practiſed in 


< the Study of Eloquence; and that both in the Greet and Roman Tongues. 


He was at the ſame time kept aſſiduouſſy to the military Exerciſes: And 


© he was taught with great Care and Diligence all that belongs to the Know- 


e ledge of Mankind and the Science of Government; all that could enable 


©. him tomamitain the Dignity of a great Character and fit him for the 
* higheſt Offices in Life. [7a Toarrne Q dpxmd.] Liꝑſius thus paraphraſes 


*© theſe Words, (which as he obſerves may be tranſlated Studium politices.) 


* Quicquid juvare prudentiam, aut. dignitatem ornare, vel commendare ele- 
* gantiam principalis faſtigii poteſt. And he remarks, that the Manner of 
of this Education is well” expreſſed by Dion, 73 dxpiBas, 73 ppouiros, To 
i gupos, ſolide, .& ſtrenue, & efficaciter. Non ad ſchalam aut umbram, ſed 
4 ad lucem & vitam tendentis præclara indicant illa. See Lpfius . 


* Cc „ 10. | | | 2 

*See Sueton. c. 84, Eloquentiam ſtudiaque literalia ab tate prima. - 
Cacozelos & antiquarios ut diverſo genere vitioſos pari faſtidio ſprevit. Ex- 
agitabat nonnunquam inprimis Mæcenatem ſuum, cujus pupoCpry Gs, ut ait 


cincinnos uſquequaque perſequitur, & mitando per jocum irridet. See J. Caſaub. 
on this Place, „ | 
Macrobius gives us an Account of a Letter of Auguſtus to Macenas of 


this Kind. — Auguſtus quia Mæcenatem ſuum noverat eſſe ſtylo remiſſo, 
molli & diſſoluto, talem ſe in epiſtolis quas ad eum ſcribebat, ſæpius exhibebat: 


& contra caſtigationem loquendi, quam alias ille ſcribendo ſervabat, in Epiſto- 
la ad Mzcenatem familiari, plura in jocos effuſus ſubtexuit: Vale mel 


% gemmeum Medulliz, Ebur ex Heturia, laſer ZEretinum, adamas ſuper- 
{© nas, Tiberium Margaritum, Cliniorum ſmaragde, Jaſpi figulorum, Be- 
«.rylle Porſennæ, Carbunculum Italiz ; xe i ovyraye , NMalagma 
« Mxcharum.” 
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A Civil War being kindled; AHugiuſius found a very 


able and uſeful Miniſter in an agreeable Favourite. He 


was always charged with the moſt delicate Negotiati- 


% 


Mæcenas poſſeſs d in an eminent Degree all thoſe 


ons: And Auguſtus could not have made a happier 


wining Qualities which make their Way directly and ir- 


weſiſtibh 


But what ſort of Lover of Letters and Arts he was, we may judge by 
his Paſſion for amphitheatrical and cruel Entertainments, of which after- 
wards ; and of a favourite Diverſion of his related by Sueton, Fiſtos & ſo- 
lennes dies profuſſime, nonunquam joculariter tantum celebrabat. Saturnalibus 


i quando alias libuiſſet, modo munera dividebat, veſtem, & aurum, & ar- 
gentum : modo nummos omnis notæ, etiam veteres regies ac peregrinos: in- 
terdum nibil præter Cilicia & ſpongias, & rutabula, & forpices, atgue alia 


id genus, titulis obſcuris & ambiguis. Solebat & inæquallſſimarum rerum ſor- 


tes, & adverſas tabularum picturas in convivio venditare: incertoque caſu 
ſpem mercantium vel fruſtrari vel explere : ita ut per fingulos lectos licitatio 


fieret ; & ſeu jaktura ſeu lucrum communicaretur. 


Sueton. c. 66. ſays of Auguſtus: Amicitias neque facile admiſit, & conſtan- 
tiſſime retinuit. But he adds, Deſideravit enim, nonnunquam, ne de pluribus 


referam, Agrippe patientiam & Mæcenatis taciturnitatem, cum ille ex levi 
rigoris ſuſpicione, & quod Marcellus ſibi anteferretur, Mitylenas ſe, relictis 
omnibus contuliſſet: Hic ſecretum de comperta Murenæ conjuratione uxori 
TR. CTC: TT -..-:: 5 | 
Tacitus L. 3. Frigore tandem percuſſum Mæcenatem & ætate provecta 
ſpeciem magis in amicitia principis quam vim obtinuiſſe. Dion ſays the ſame, 
but gives anotherReaſon. Cauſſam imminutæ amicitiæ fuiſſe certamen de formi 
inter Liviam & Terentiam. L. 54. See what he ſays of Agrippa, L. 53. 
*7lleius gives the following Character of AZzcenas.———Equeſtri, ſed ſ plen- 
dido genere natus, vir ubi res vigiliam exigeret, ſane exſomnis, providens 
atque agendi ſciens; ſimul vero aliquid ex negotio remitti poſſet, otio ac 


mollitiis pene ultra feminam fluens: non minus Agrippa Cæſari carus, ſed 


ſequi non potuit, ſed nunquam concupivit. 
Propertius celebrates Mzcenas for his Moderation. 


minus honoratus: quippe vixit anguſto clavo plane contentus; nec majora con- 


Mæcenas eques etruſco de ſanguine regum 
Intra fortunam qui cupis eſſe tuam. 


L. 3. Eleg. 7. 
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reſiſtibly to the Heart. He had naturally an excellent 
Genius; a ſprightly and elegant Turn; and a good Edu- 
cation and well directed Study had brought to their full 
Perfection all the generous Seeds Nature had originally 
Jown-in his Mind. We have many Inſtances of his Abi- 
| lity for the Management of the moſt difficult Matters 
of State: For he by his Dexterity in Politicks drew Aſ- 
fiſtance from Marc Anthony to drive Pompey out of Si- 
eily: And after Auguſtus was become Maſter, this Fa- 
PO nes „ . vourite 
Horace commends Mecænas for his Taciturnity. 
Et que rimoſa bene deponuntur in aure. 
| Hor. Sat. I. 2: 6. 


We learn what Power and Intereſt he had with Auguſtus from the ſame 


Satyr, - 
Imprimat bis cura Mecænas /igna tabellis. 


See Hor. Epod 1. 3 
is Liburnis inter alta navium 
Amice, propugnacula; 


J cannot well reconcile this Epode with what the Abbe de Vertot ſays of 
Mecænass having no Share in the Wars of Auguſtus. And according to Appian 
he went with Auguſtus and Agrippa into Sicily againſt Pompey. And he like-- 
wiſe accompanied Auguſtus to Atium. See J. Mpbilinus in Auguſto. 
Quas ob res Agrippæ atque Mzcenati tantam poteſtatem detulit Cæſar in re- 
bus omnibus, ut hteras quaſcunque ad ſenatum vel alios mitteret, ipſi prius 
legere poſſent, & ex eis que vellent immutare,. cujus rei cauſa annulum ab eo 
acceperant, quo literas obſignarent. Et poſtea, de imperio deponendo 
Cæſar deliberationem habuit cum Agrippa & Mæcenate, cum quibus communi- 
cavit omnia arcana confilia— Ex his Agrippa conſulebat juſtius. Mæce- 
nas majorem utilitatis rationem habuit. Cæſar Mæcenati aſſenſus eſt. 

But tho? Mecenas is ſaid to have been at AZium, as well as in Sicily with 
Auguſtus, Virgil makes no mention of him in his Deſcription of the Victory 
at Allium, where he ſo highly extols Agrippa. 


Parte alia, dentis & Diis Agrippa ſecundis, 
Arduus agmen agens. | 


En. I. 8. L. 675. 
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vourite form'd to himſelf a new Syſtem of Politicks, and 


thought of nothing then but ſecuring his Prince's Per- 
ſon and Authority. Spies retained by him throughout 
all the different Factions and Cabals, inſtructed him in 
the Sentiments of thoſe who hated the new Form of Go- 
vernment .; and it was the Information he received 
from them that induced him to perſuade Auguſtus to re- 
lax a little his Authority to ſecure the more eſſential 
Part of it. It was likewiſe by his Advice that Rome ſtill 

continued to have Conſuls, Pretors and Ediles, ancient 
Officers in the Republick *, tho' in Reality they were 
now merely nominal ones, and had no more but the Sha- 
dow of Authority. . 
Maæcenas carried his Views and Schemes much far- 


ther. In Purfuance of his Deſign to make his Prince 
perſonally eſteemed and his Government loved. He at- 


tracted to him all Perſons who could contribute to raiſe his 
Prince's Glory, Poets, Orators and Hiſtorians. He brought 


them about him, loaded them with Honours and Bene- 
_ factions, and introduced them to the Emperor. His ob- 


liging Manner procured him univerſal] Love; and Per- 
ſons of the greateſt Conſideration and Figure, frequent- 
ed with Pleaſure the polite and learned Conferences 
held at his Houſe, There the Prince's Merit was highly 
extolled, and his Praiſes ſpreading from hence over the 
whole Empire, inſenſibly ſweetned the T empers of all 


ſorts 
* Velleins ſays, Reſtituta vis legibus, judiciis auctoritas, ſenatui ma- 
jeſtas; imperium magiſtratuum ad priſtinum redactum modum: tantummodo 
octo prætoribus allecti duo; priſca illa & antiqua Reip. forma revocata, 12 
c. 89. But Tacitus more truly, Domi res tranquillæ, eadem magiſtratuum. 
vocabula, igitur verſo civitatis ſtatu nihil uſquam priſci & integri moris: 
omnis exuta æqualitate juſſa principis aſpectare. Ann. J. I. 8 
Machivael in one of his Diſcourſes on Livy obſerves, that the moſt ef. 
fectual Way for a Tyrant to make real Changes, is to preſerve the ancient 
Names of Offices and Things; for the Populace ſeldom ſees beyond them. 
Eft enim omnis dominationis novæ arcanum primarium, ſimulatio antique. 
Boecter, 


2 ) 


ſorts of Perſons and converted their Envy and Hatred 
into Admiration 5g. 
Such a happy Change was chiefly Macenas s Work : 
So that if Agrippe made his Maſter triumph over a thou- 


ſand publick Dangers and all his open Enemies; Mæce- 


nas on the other Hand diſarmed his ſecret ones; recon- 
ciled free Men to Servitude, and rendered Monarchy, ſo 
hateful to Republicans, tolerable even to them. | 


t See Sueton. D. Oct. c. 57. But ſee likewiſe 7. acitus. Ann. J. I. in the Be- 
inning. 

Cundtos dulcedine ottii pellexit. 
S bhonoribus extollerentur : ac novis ex rebus aucti, tuta & Praſentia, Luem vo. 

tera & . 3 . 
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A CHARACTER of 


mnt, Mecenas and H orace ; 


With ſome Refledtion on the 


Works of HORA CE, 


By the Earl of SHAFTSBURY. 


WAS the Fate of Rome to have ſcarce an in- 
termediate Age, or ſingle Period of Time, be- 
| tween the Riſe of Arts and Fall of Liberty. 

No ſooner had that Nation begun to loſe the Roughneſs 
and Barbarity of their Manners, and learn of Greece to 

form their Heroes, their Orators and Poets on a right Mo- 
del, than by their unjuſt Attempt upon the Liberty of 
che World they juſtly loſt their own. With their Liber- 

they loſt not only their Force of Eloquence, but even 
their Stile and Language it ſelf. The Poets who after- 
wards aroſe among them were mere unnatural and forc'd 
Plants. Their two moſt accomplith'd, who came laſt, 
and clos'd the Scene, were plainly ſuch as had ſeen the 
Days of Liberty, and. felt the ſad Effects of its Depar- 
— 


ture. Nor had theſe been ever brought into Play, other- 


vwiſe than thro the Friendſhip of the fam'd Mzcenas, 
who turn'd a Prince naturally cruel and barbarous, to 
the Love and Courtſhip of the Muſes. Theſe Tutoreſſes 


form'd in their Royal Pupil a new Nature. They taught 


him how to charm Mankind. 'They were more to him 
than his Arms or military Virtue; and more than For- 
tune herſelf, aſſiſted him in his Greatneſs, and made his 


uſurped Dominion ſo enchanting to the World, that it 


could ſee without Regret, its Chains of Bondage firmly 


rivetted. The corrupting Sweets of ſuch a poiſonous 


Government were not indeed long liv'd. The Bitter ſoon 
ſucceeded : And, in the Iſſue, the World was forc'd to 


bear with Patience thoſe natural and genuine Tyrants, 


who ſucceeded to this ſpecious Machine of arbitrary 
and univerſal Power.. 18 


Whoever has a thorow Taſte of the Wit and Manner 


of Horace, if he only compares his Epiſtle to Auguſtus, 


with the ſecret Character of that Prince, from Suztonins 
3 „ e ee med 
» This Character of Auguſtus is in the main very conformable to that 
given by the Abbe de Vertot; and the Reflections on the fall of the Arts 
with Liberty are nearly the ſame with thoſe of Tacitus in the beginning of 
his firſt Book of Hiſtory. Prioris ævi annos multi auctores retulerunt: 
Dum res populi Romani memorabantur, pari eloquentia ac libertate. Poſtquam 
bellatum apud Actium, atque omnem poteſtatem ad unum conferri pacis in- 
terfuit; magna illa ingenia ceſſere. Compare with this what he ſays in the Be- 
ginning of the firſt Book of Annals. Sed veteris reipublicæ adverſa vel 
proſpera, claris ſcriptoribus memorata ſunt: temporibuſque Auguſti dicendis 
non defuere decora in genia, donec gliſcente adulatione detererentur. — He 
draws a lively Picture of the happy Times in which alone great Geiius's 
can appear or flouriſh, in theſe Words, ſpeaking of Trajan and the four 
other good Emperors under whom polite Learning, uſeful Science and in- 
genious Arts revived: Rara temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire que velis & 
que ſentias dicere licet. However faſhionable it now is to ſpeak of tie Age of 


Alexander the Great, and the Auguſtan Age, that was not the ancient Style. 


Philoſophy and the Arts are faid by the Ancients to have. been at their 


Height in Greece, circa Socratis tempora; and in Rome, circa tempora Ci- 


ceronis. 


* R 
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and other Authors, will eaſily find what Judgment that 
Poet made of the Roman Taſte, even in the Perſon of 
his Sovereign and admir'd Roman Prince, whoſe natural 
Love of amphitheatrical Spectacles and other Entertain- 
ments (little accommodated to the Intereſt of the Mufes) 
is there ſufficiently infinuated.* The Prince indeed was 
(as it is ſaid above) obliged in the higheſt Degree to his 
poetical and witty Friends, for guiding his Taſte, and 
forming his Manners, as they really di, with good Ef- 
fect, and great Advantage to his Intereſt. Witneſs what 
even that flattering Court Hiſtorian, Dion, relates of the 
frank Treatment which that Prince received from his 
Friend Mæcenas; who was forc'd to draw him from his 
bloody Tribunal and murderous Delight, with the Re- 
> proach of, Surge vero tandem, carnifex ! But Horace ac- 
cording to his Character and Circumſtances, was oblig'd 
to take a finer and more conceal'd Manner, both with 


the Prince and Favourite. / 


. 


 Omne vafer vitium, ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, & admiſſus circum praecordia ludit. 
. Perſeus Sat. I. 


With- 


2 nedia inter carmina poſcunt 
Aut urſum, aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudet, 
Verum equitis quoque; jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis, ad incertos oculos, & gaudia vana. . 
SR e | 3 
+ We may add what Tacitus. or Quintilian remarks. on the Subject of 
the Roman Taſte. Jam vero propria & peculiaria hujus urbis vitia pæne in 
utero mairis concipi mibi videntur, his hiftrionalis favor, & gladiatorum equo- 
rumque ſtudia : quibus occupatus & obſeſſus animus quantulum loci Bonis artibus 
frelinquit 
Dialog. de oratoribus, c. 29. 


(23) 


Without a Capacity for Action and a Knowledge of 
the World and Mankind, there can be no Author natu- 
rally qualify'd to write with Dignity, or execute any 
noble or great Deſign. But there are many, who with 
the higheſt Capacity for Buſineſs, are by their Fortune 
deny T the Priviledge of that higher Sphere. As there 
are others, who having once moved in it, have been af- 
terwards, by many Impediments and Obſtructions neceſ- 


5 ſitated to retire and exert their Genius in this lower 


Degree. Tis to ſome Cataſtrophe of this Kind that we 
owe the nobleſt Hiſtorians (even the two Princes and Fa- 
thers of Hiſtory) as well as the greateſt philoſophical 
Writers, the Founder of the Acad emy and others who 
were al 10 noble in reſpect of their Birth, and fitted for 
the higheſt Stations in the Publick; but diſcouraged from 
engaging in it, on account of Gans Misfortunes experi- 
enced either in their own Perſons, or that of their near 
Friends. CR 
Tis to the early Paint and 1 Retirement of a 
heroick Youth out of his Native Country, that we owe an 
original Syſtem of Works, the politeſt, wiſeſt, uſefulleſt, 
and to thoſe who can underſtand the Divineneſs of a juſt 
Simplicity ) the moſt amiable,* and even the moſt elevat- 
ing and exalting of all un-inſpir'd and merely human Au- 
thors. To this Fortune we owe ſome of the greateſt of 
the ancient Poets. Twas this Chance that produced the 
Muſe of an exalted Grecian Lyrick ; and of his Follower 


Horace; whole Character, tho caſy t to be gather d from 
— Hiſtory 


* Toy zun Rx νάτν — as Atheneus 7 him, 7. xi. 
+ El te ſonantem plemius aureo, 
Alcee, pleftro dura navis, 

Dura fugæ mala, dura belli. 

Sr -— $04, & 2, Od. 12, 


„ 


624) 
Hiſtory and his own Works, is little obſerved by any of 
his Commentators. OS: 

The general Idea conceived of him being drawn chiefly 
from his precarious and low Circumſtances at Court, after 
the Forfeiture of his Eſtate, under the Uſurpation and Con- 
queſt of an Octavius, and the Miniſtry of a Macena:; 
not from his better Condition, and nobler Employments 
in earlier Days, under the Favour and Friendſhip of grea- 1 
ter and better Men, whilſt the Roman State and Liberty = 
ſubſiſted. For of this Change he himſelf, as great a 
Courtier as he ſeem'd afterwards, gives ſufficient Inti- 

mation. 1 3 . 
Dura ſed amovere loco me tempora grato, 
Civiliſque rudem belli julit æſtus in arma, 
Cæſaris Auguſti aon reſponſura lacertis. 
nde fimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Decifis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 
Et laris & fundi, paupertas impulit audax 


Ut verſus facerem. 


; 
U 
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> 
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Hor. I. 2. Ep. 2. v. 47. 


——— at olim, 
Quod mibi pareret legio Romana tribun. = 
: ; : | Lib. I * Ep. 7 ©, V, 23. 
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EO 5 | 55 D. 
Athenzus calls him fortiſſimus ac belliger poeta, I. 5. & 1, bg. 1 1 
Cicero calls him Tuſ. I. 4. Fortis vir Alcæus in patria ſua cognitns, &c. Al- 
cæus in parte operis aureo plectro merito donatur, qua tyrannos in ſiectatur: 
multum etiam moribus confert : in eloquendo quoque brevis & magnificus & 
diligens, Homero ſimilis: fed & in luſus & amores deſcendit, majoribus 
tamen aptior. Quin. I. 10. c. 1. Dionyſus Hali, ſays much the ſame 


of him. 


66— 


Barbite, carmen, 
Lesbio primum modulate ciui: 


Qui ferox bello, &c. Har. I. Od. 52. X. 3. 
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Vis. 12. Vader Brutus, whence gain that wee 


Boaſt, 


Me fe grin arbi bell place FRE, To wot! 
"ou T. e e 20. v. 25. 


And again, | | . 
Cum magnis vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
 Invidia N | 0 2. Sat.! L v. 76. 


Where the u Airs any who" " principally 


meant by his Magnis, his early Patrons and great Men 


in the State. 

His Apology and Defence here (as well as in 1 his fourth 
and fixth Satyrs of his firſt Book, and his ſecond Epiſtle 
of his ſecond and elſewhere) being ſupported ſtill by the 
opetr and bold Aſſertion of his good Education (equal to 


the- higheſt Senators, and under the beſt Maſters) his 


Employments:at Home and Abroad, and his early Com- 
merce and Familiarity with former great Men, before 


theſe his new Friendſhips, and this latter Court Acquain- 
tance, which was now "av d him by his Adverſaries. c 


2 unc; guia e fibi fim conviftor, at olim 


uod mihi fareret legio Romana Tribuno. . 
bb, 1. Sat. 6. v. 47. 


The Reproach n now was with reſpect to a 6 Arbe or 
Auguſtus. Twas the ſame formerly with reſpect to a 
Brutus, and thoſe who were then the principal and lead- 


ing Men. The Complaint or Murmur againſt him on 


account of his being an Upftart or Favourite under a 
Maæcenas 
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(86). 


cena A * Auguſtus, could. not be anf ved: 


vixiſſe relating to the ſame Perſons; any more than his 
placuiſſe join d with his belli domique, could relate to 
thoſe under whom he never went to War, nor would. 
ever conſent to bear any Honours. For ſo he himſelf di- 
ſtinguiſhes to Mæcenas. 5 
—.— Qua non, ut Fort honorem, 
E 11 bi Tie eat | ay ita te quopue amicum. 
r 
He was ny an Actor nd i in the Miniſtry of Af 
fairs: Now only a Friend to a Miniſter : Himſelf ſtill a 
private and retir'd Man. That he refus'd Auguſtus's Of- 
fer of the Secretary-ſhip is well known. But in theſe 
Circumftances, the Politeneſs as well as Artifice of Ho- 
race is admirable, in making Futurity or Poſterity to be 
the ſpeaking Party i in back © thoſe Places, where e ſug- 
geſts his Intimacy and Favout with the Great, har there 
might, in ſome Meaſure, be room left (tho' in Strict- 


neſs there was ſcarce any) for. an OBavius and a Mæcenas 
to be included. 


The ſame excellent Ainhor call FEW thi beſt Ge- 
ning. and moſt Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. And 
ſpeaking of epiſtolary Writings he hath this Remark. 
It will be own'd ſurely by thoſe who have learned to 
judge of Elegancy = Wit, by the Help merely of mo- 
dern Languages, that we could have little Reliſh of the- 
the beſt Letters * a: Balſac or Voiture, were we wholly: 
ignorant of the Characters of the principal Perſons. to 

whom thoſe Letters were actually written. But much 
leſs could we find Pleaſure in this Reading, ſhould we 
take it into. our Heads, that both the Perſonage and Cor- 
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reſ pondency. it elf were merely $gitious. Let the beſt 
of Tully's Ep iftles be read in fuch a narrow "View as this, 
and they wil certainly prove v oy infipid. Ik a real Bru. 


tus, a real Aicicus be not ſuppoſed, there will be no real 
Cicero. The elegant Writer wilt Ait ear, as well the 


vaſt Labour and Art with which this eloquent Roman 
wrote thoſe Letters to his illuſtrious Friends. There was 
no Kind of Compoſition in which this great Author 

prided or pleaſed himſelf more than this; where he en- 
deavoured to throw off the Mein of the Philoſopher and 
Orator, whilſt in Effect he em ployed both his Rhetorick 
and Philoſophy with the greateſt Force. _ 

They who can read an Epiſtle or Satyr of Fee in 
ſomewhat better than a mere ſcholaflick Reliſh, will 
comprehend that the Concealment of Order and Method 
in this Manner of Writing makes the chief Beauty of 
the Work. They will own, that unleſs a Reader be in 
ſome Meaſure appriz d of the Characters of an Auguſtus, 
A Macenas, a Hlorus, or a Trebatius, there will be little 

Reliſh in thoſe Satyrs or Epiſtles addreſſed in partieular 
to the Courtiers, Miniſters and great Men of the Times. 
Even the fatyrick or miſce llaneous Manner of the polite 
Ancients, required as much Order as the moſt regular 
Pieces. But the Art was to deſtroy « every ſuch Token or 
Appearance, give an extemporary Air to. what was writ, 
and make the Effect of Art be felt, without diſcovering 
the Artifice. 

This excellent Author AY FOR ſome adrhifable Obſer⸗ 
vations on ſeveral Paſſages of Horace, which ſhew at 
once what Criticiſm ought to do, and how well skilled 
one muſt be in the ancient e to underſtand 

— — the 
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1 trut e Spit and al the Beauties of | many of Horace' 8 
. Epiſtles and. Satyrs. ; 

e Horace, ſays he, in one of his lateſt Epiſtles of the 
4 "Oy ee Kind, where he ſays, : 


; nſani ſapiens nomen up, Equus iniqui ; 
Ul Fra. quan ſatis of, virtutem fi perat 7 p/am.. 
7 | | Lib. x. * 6. 


And i in the Hg of the fame Epiftle,.. 


1V; il admi rari, prope res oft una, Numici, 


Soy; 3 fue Polſit facere & {ervare beatum, , 


: allud es to that ſabducd or pad Admiration or Zeal 
in the higheſt Subjects of Virtue and Divinity, fo earneſt- 
ly recommended by the Philoſophers: called by Arrian 
[regular and compos'd Appetite, ] the contrary Diſpoſition = 
diſproportionate and impetuous, J. 3. c. 22. and I. 2. c. 
26. J. See Epicteti Enchiridion, c. 7. The Reaſon Why 
this over forward Ardor and Purſuit of high Subjects 
runs naturally into Enthuſiaſm and Diſorder is ſhewn in 
what ſucceeds the firſt of theſe Paſſages here cited, And 
hence the repeated Injunction [Bridle with all your 
Might every Affection and Appetite that you may affe#t 
and defire in due Oraer, and with entire Se command. 
Lib. 3. c. 13. 
To this Horace aides: Fe or tho theſe firſt Lu (as 
many. more of Horace s on the Subject of Philoſophy) 
have the Air of the Epicurean Diſcipline and Lucretian 
Style ; yet by the Whole taken together, it appears evi- 
dently on what Syſtem of ancient Philophy this Epiſtle | 
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was fern d. Nor was this Prohibition of the wondering 


or admiring Habit in early Students, peculiar to one 


Kind of 3 alone. It was common to many; 
however the Reaſon and Account of it miglit Ay 


in one Sect from the other. The P Py thagoreans ſufficiently 


check'd their Tyro's by filencing them ſo long on their 
firſt Courtthipt to Philoſophy: And tho! Admiration in 


the perpatetick Senſe may be juſtly called the inclining 


Principle or firſt Motive to Philoſophy ; yet this Miſtreſs 


when once eſpouſed teaches us to admire after a different 
Manner from what we did before. 
We can admire nothing profoundly without a certain 


religious Veneration. And becauſe- this borders ſo much 


on Fear, and raiſes: a certain Tremor or Horror of like 
Appearance; tis eaſy to give that Turn to the Affecti- 


on, and repreſent all Enthof zaſm and religious Extaſy, as 


the Product or mere > Effect of- te 


Primus in orbe 2 gel tim or. 


But the origi [nal Paſſion 3 is of cher Kind. and in 


effect is ſo confeſſed by thoſe who are the greateſt Op- 


poſers of Religion; for they have ſhewn themſelves fuf* 


ficiently convinced, That altho". the Ideas of Divinity 


and Beauty were-vain, they were yet in a Manner innate, 


or ſuch as Men were really born to, and could hardly by i any 


| Means avoid. Now as all Aﬀections have their Excels, 


and T equire Judg ment an id Di ſeretion to moderate an d 


govern. them; ſo this high ano noble Affection which 


raiſes Man to AQtion,. and is his Guide in Buſineſs as well 
as Pleaſure, requires a ſteady Rein and ſtrict Hand over 
it. All Moralifts worthy © * Name have, recognized. 
the 
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the Paſſion; tho among theſe che Wiſeſt have p preſerib'd 
Reſtraint, preſs” d 1 and to all Tyrg's: in in Philo- 
ſoph 7 forbid the forward. Uſe of Alerting Rapture or 
Extaſy, even in the Subjects they eſteemed the higheſt 
and moſt Divine. They knew. very well that þ v4 firſt 
Motion, Appetite and Ardour of the Youth: in general 
towards Philoſophy and Knowledge depended chiefly on 
this Turn of Temper ; Yet were N well appriz d 5 
al, that in the Pr ogrefs of this Study; ag well as in the 
Affairs of Life, the -Aorid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this 
Kind became the Fuel of many incendiary. Paſlions: and 
that in religious Concerns particularly, the Habit of Adeni- 
ration and contemplative Delight, 1 by over Indul- 
gence, eaſily mount into high Fanaticiſm, or degenerate > 
into too abject Superſtition. 80 the Stop vit. M, et4p, 
„ 

Accordingly (as the e Maſters i in this See ad- 
viſe,) we are to begin, rather by the Averſe than by the 
prone and forward Diſpoſition. We are to work rather 
by the weaning than the engaging Paſſions ; ſince if we 

give way chiefly to Inclination by loving, applauding, and 
admiring what is Great and Good, we may poſſibly, it 
ſeems, in ſome high Objects of that Kind, . ſo amus d 
and . as to lo our ſelves and miſe our proper 
Mark for want of a ſteady and ſettled Aim. But being 
more ſure and infallible in what relates to our ill, we 
ſhould begin, they tell us, by applying our Averlion on 
that Side, and raiſing; our Indignation againſt thoſe 
| Meaneſſes of Opinion and Sentiment which are the Cau- 
ſes of our Subjection and Perplenity. 


+ I The 
* e dh us in his Life of Cato 84 5 it was the Complaint of fome 
of the ſour old Romans, when Learning firſt came to them from Greece, that 
their Youth grew enthufaſtick with — 


| The ſame Author 
the Art of Poetry, 1 
+ » Scribenas rectæ, | 
$00 Rem tibi Socraticz otecunt oftondere ehare to 
| Whoever has been an Obſerver of Action and Grace in „ 
eſſity have diſcovered the "= 
bnd Difference in this ReſpeR, between fuch Perſons 2 
| have been taught by Nature only, and ſuch as by Re 1 
ion, and the Aſſiſtance of Art have learn'd to form 2 
thoſe Motions which on Experience are found the eaſieſt „ 
and moſt natural: Of the former Kind are either A 1 
-ood Ruſticks who have been bred | remote ifs, the for- | | 
med: TINY Men; or thoſe” and Peo- 1 
Reſort, dare bizk ni eee to fol » | 
Employments, and wanted t Opportunities and Means 
to form themſelves after the better Models. There are = | 
ſome Perfons indeed ſo happily form'd by Nature herſelf, * 
that with the greateſt Simplicity or Rudeneſs of Educa- | 41 
tion, they have ſtill ſomething of a natural Grace and ; 4 
Comelineſs in their Action: And there are others of a 1 
better Education, who by a wrong Aim and injudicious [ 
Affectation of Grace, are of all People the furthe 
moved from it. Tis undeniable however, that the Per- 
fection of Grace and Comelineſs in Action and Beha- 
viour, can be found only. ma the People of a liberal 
Education. And even among che graceful of this 1K 


I. * 
5 


Force of Example merely, a decent ( 
with ſuch apt Motions and ſucha Freedom of Limbs, as on 


lick, it will eaſily appear who of the Pretenders have been 


have at leaſt as much Need of learning the ſeveral Mo- 5 


. 9 32 ) 
thoſe are fill found the e Who early in their 


"Youth have learn'd their Exerciſes Ind formed their Mo- 


tions under the beſt Maſters 
Now ſuch as theſe Maſters: and \thair: 4 Beſtine are to 


a fine Gentleman, ſuch are Philofophers and PhHo oſopby 


to an Author. The Caſe is the ſame in the faſhionable, 
and in the literate World, In the former of | theſe tis 


remark'd, That by the Help of good Company, and the 
Carriage is acquired 


all ordinary Occaſions may enable the Party to demean 
himſelf like a Gentleman. But when upon further Oc- 
caſion Trial is made in an extraordinary Way; 3 when Ex- 
erciſes af the genteeler Kind are to be performed in Pub- 


form'd by 2 and had Maſters in private; and 


who on the other Side have contented chimfelies with 


bare Imitations and learn'd their Part caſually and by rote. 
The Parallel is eaſily made on the Side of Writers. They 


tions, Counterpoiſes, and Ballances of the Mind and Paſ- 
fions, as the- other Students thoſe af the Body and 


& N - bs 5 
Lim * 6 — 5 1 1 p _— , 


Seribendi ret 2 6 2 ; princiin um  & fone 
The Galant, no don bt, may pen a Letter to his Miſ- 


treſs, a Courtier a campliment to the Miniſter, or the 


Miniſter to the Favourite above him, without going ſuch 


vaſt Depths into Learning or Philoſophy. But for theſe 
Pre- 
ſcribe 


privileg 9 Gentleman, tho they ſet Faſhions and 


(3) 


ſcribe Rules in other Caſes, they are no Controulets in 


the Commonwealth of Letters. Nor are they preſumed 


to write to the Age, or for remote Poſterity. Their 
Works are not of a Nature to intitle them to hold the 
Rank of Authors, or be ſtil'd Writers by Way of Excel- 


lence in the Kind. Should their Ambition lead them 
into ſuch a Field, they would be oblig'd to come other- 


wiſe equip'd. They who enter the publick Liſts muſt 


come duly train'd, and exerciſed like well appointed Ca- 
voaliers, expert in Arms, and well inſtructed in the Uſe 
of their Weapon.and Management of their Steed. For 
to be well accouter'd, and well mounted, is not ſufficient. 
The Horſe alone can never make the Horſeman ; nor 
Limbs the Wreſtler or the Dancer. No more can a Genius 


alone make a Poet; or good Parts, a Writer in any con- 
ſiderable Kind. The Skill and Grace of Writing is foun- 


ded as our wiſe Poet tells us in Knowledge and good Senſe : 
And not barely in that Knowledge which is to be learn'd 


from common Authors, or the general Converſation of 


the World; but from thoſe particular Rules of Art, which 

Philoſophy alone exhibits. 
The philoſophical Writings to which our Poet in his 

Art of Poetry refers, a 


| Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere charte. 


Like the Mimes or perſonated Pieces of early Times, be- 


fore Philoſophy was in Vogue, and when as yet drama- 
tical Imitation was ſcarce form'd ; or at leaſt, in many 
Parts, not brought to due Perfection. They were Pieces 
which, beſides their Force of Stile and hidden Num- 
bers, carry d a ſort of Action and Imitation, the fame as 
1 B 


; 
* 0 ( 7 9 , 9 
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the Epicl and Dramatic Kinds. They were either rea} 
Dialogues or Recitals of ſuch perſonated Diſcourſes; where 
the Perſons themſelves had their Characters preſerv'd 
throughout; their Manners, Humoursand diſtinct Turns of 
Temper and Underſtanding maintain d according to the 
moſt exact poetical Truth. Twas not enough that theſe 
Pieces treated fundamentally of Morals, and in Conſe- 
quence pointed out real Characters and Manners. They 
exhibited them alive, and ſet the Countenances and 
Complexions of Men plainly in View. And by this 
Means they not only taught us to know others; but what 
was principal and of higheſt Virtue in them, they taught 
e 5-7 50 | 
The philoſophical Hero of theſe Poems, whoſe Name 
they carry'd both in their Body and Front, and whoſe 
Genius and Manner they were made to repreſent, was in 
| himſelf a perfect Character; yet in ſome reſpects fo veil'd 
and in a Cloud, that to the unattentive Surveyor he ſeem'd 
often to be very different from what he really was; and this 
chiefly by reaſon of a certain exquiſite and refin'd Raillery 
which belong'd to his Manner, and by Virtue of which 
he could treat the higheſt Subjects and thoſe of the 
commoneſt Capacity both together, and render them ex- 
planatory of each other. So that in this Genius of Wri- 
ting, there appear d both the Heroick and the Simple, 
the Tragick and the Comick Vein. However it was ſo or- 
dered, that notwithſtanding the Oddneſs or Myſleriouſ- 
neſs of the principal Character, the ander Parts or /e- 
cond Characters ſhew d human Nature more diſtinctly 
and to the Life. We might here therefore, as in a 
Looking-glaſs, diſcover our ſelves, and ſee our minuteſt 
Features nicely delineated, and ſuited to our own 
Apprehenſion and Cognizance, No one who was 
ever 


12 35 15 . 


ever ſo little an Lalpetor , could fail of becoming 
acquainted with his own Heart: And what was of fin- 
gular Note in theſe nagical Glaſſes it would happen, 
that by conſtant. and long Inſpection, the Parties ac- 


cuſtomed to the Practice, would acquire a peculiar ſpe- 
culative Habit; ſo as virtually to carry about with them 


a ſort of Pocket Mirrour, always ready, and in Uſe. In this 


there were two Faces, which would naturally preſent them- 
. ſelves to our View: One of them like the commanding Ge- 
nius, the Leader andChief above mention'd; the other like 
that rude, undiſciplin'd and. head-ſtrong Creature, whom 
we our ſelves in our natural Capacity moſt exactly re- 
ſembled. Whatever we were employ'd in, whatever we 
ſet about ; if once we had acquir'd the Habit of this Mir- 
rour ; we ſhould by Virtue of the double Reflection diſ- 
tinguiſh our ſelves into two different Parties. And in 
this Dramatick Method the Work of Self inſpection 
would proceed with admirable Succeſs. 


It is no Wonder that the primitive Poets were 1 


ed ſuch Sages in their Times; ſince it appears they were 
ſuch well- practis d Dialo gifts, and accuſtom'd to this im- 
proving Method before ever Philoſophy had adopted it. 


Their Mimes or characteris d Diſcourſes were as much 


reliſhed, as their moſt regular Poems; and were the 
Occaſion perhaps that ſo many of theſe latter were 
formed in ſuch Perfection. For Poetry it” ſelf was de- 
fined an Imitation chiefly of Men and Manners : And 
was that in an exalted and noble Degree, which in a 
low one we call Mimickry. Tis in this that the great 
 Mimographer +, the Father and Prince of Poets excells ſo 
highly ; his Characters being wrought to a Likeneſs be- 

3 yon 


+ Ariftot. de Poet. c. 24. 
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yond what any ſucceeding Maſters were ever able to de- 
ſeribe. Nor are his Works, which are ſo full of Action 
any other than an artful Series or Chain of Dialogues, 
which turn upon one remarkable Cataſtrophe or Event. 
He defcribes no Qualities or Virtues; cenſures no Man- 

ners; makes no Encomiums, nor gives Characters him- 
ſelves, but brings his. Actors ſtill in View. Tis they 
who ſhew themſelves. Tis they who ſpeak in ſuch a 
Manner as diſtinguiſhes them in all Things from all 
others, and makes them ever like themſelves. Their 
different Compoſitions and Allays ſo juſtly made; 
and equally carry'd on, thro' every Particle of the 
Action give more Inſtruction than all the Comments 
or Gloſſes in the World. The Poet inſtead of giving 
himſelf thoſe dictating and maſterly Airs of Wiſdom 
makes hardly any Figure at all, and is ſcarce diſcove- 
rable in his Poem. This is being truly a Maſter. He 
paints ſoas to need no Inſcription over his Figures, to 
tell us what they are, or what he intends by them. A 
few Words let fall, on any ſlight Occaſion, from any of 
the Parties he introduces, are ſufficient to denote their 
Manners and diftin& Character. From a Finger or a 
Toe, he can repreſent to our Thoughts the Frame and 
Faſhion of a whole Body. He wants no other Help of 

Art, to perſonate his Heroes, and make them living. 
There was no more left for Tragedy to do after him, 
than to erect a Stage, and draw his Dialogues and Cha- 
racers into Scenes; turning in the ſame Manner, upon 
one principal Action or Event, with that regard to Time 
and Place which was ſuitable to a real Spectacle. Even 
Comedy it ſelf was adjudg'd to this great Maſter, it be- 
ing derived from thoſe Parodys or mock Humours, of 
N | which 
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| which he had given the Specimen in a concealed fort of 
Raillery, intermix'd with the Sublime. A dangerous 
Stroke of Art! And which required a maſterly Hand, 
like that of the philoſophical Hero, whoſe Character was 
repreſented in the Dialogue Writings above mentioned. 
From hence poſſibly we may form a Notion of that 
Reſemblance, which on ſo many Occaſions was here- 
tofore remark'd between the Prince of Poets and the 
Divine Philoſopher, who was faid to rival him, and 
who together with his Contemporaries of the ſame 
School, writ wholly in that Manner of Dialogue above 
deſcribd. From hence too we may comprehend, per- 
haps, why the Study of Dialogue was heretofore thought 
ſo advantageous to Writers; and why this Manner 
of Writing was judg'd fo difficult, wich: at firſt Sight, 
it muſt be own'd appears the eaſieſt of any. 
Thus much for Antiquity and thoſe Rules of Art, 
thoſe philoſoph ical Sea-cards by which the adventrous 
Genius's of the Times were wont to ſteer their Cour- 
ſes, and govern their impetuous Muſe. Theſe were 
the Chartæ of our Roman Maſter Poet, and theſe the 
Pieces of Art, the Mirrours, the Exemplars he bids. us 


place before our Eyes 


* 


— Vos Exemplaria Grace. 
N ofturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


And thus Poetry and the Writer's Art, as in many 5 
Reſpects it reſembles the Statuary's and the Pain- 
ters; ſo in this more particularly, that it has its 


orig Draughts and Models for Study and Practice; 
—_— not. 
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not for Oſtentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copied for 


publick View. Theſe are the ancient Buffs ; the Trunks 
of Statues ; the Pieces of Anatomy ; the maſterly rough 
Drawings which are kept within; as the ſecret Learning, 
the Myſtery, and fundamental Knowledge of the Art. 
There is this eſſential Difference however, between 
the Artiſts of each Kind; that they who deſign mere- 
ly aſter Bodies, and form the Graces of this Sort, can ne- 


ver with all their Accuracy or Correctneſs of Deſign be 


able to reform themſelves, or grow a jot more ſhapely in 


their Perſons. But for thoſe Artiſts who copy from 


another Life, who ſtudy the Graces and Perfections of 
Minds, and are real Maſters of thoſe Rules which conſti- 
tute this latter Science, 'tis impoſſible they ſhould fail of 
being themſelves improved and amended in their Herter 
Part. | Mr io 9 8 5 : ; 

I muſt confeſs there is hardly any where to be found 


a more infipid Race of Mortals, than thoſe whom we 


Moderns are contented to call Poets, for having attain'd 
the chiming Faculty of a Language, with an injudicious 
random Uſe of Wit and Fancy. But for the Man who truly 


and in a juſt Senſe deſerves the Name of Poet, and who 
as a real Maſter or Architect in the Kind, can deſcribe 


both Men and Manners, and give to an Action its juſt 
Body and Proportions ; he will be found, if I miſtake 
not, a very different Creature. Such a Poet is indeed 
a ſecond Maker ; a juſt Prometheus, under Fove. + Like 
that ſovereign Artiſt or univerſal plaſtick Nature, he 


forms a Whole, coherent and proportion'd in it ſelf 


with due Subjection and Subordinacy of conſtituent Parts. 


He notes the Boundaries of the Paſſions, and knows their 
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loſopher, as to be Maſter of the common Topicks of 
Morality, and to have a Senſe of that moral Truth, on 


(39 ) 


exact Tones and Meaſures ; by which he juſtly repre- 
ſents them, marks the ſublime of the Sentiments and 


Action, and diftinguiſhes the Beautiful! from the De for- 
med, the Amiable from the Odious. The moral Artiſt, 


who can thus imitate the Creator, and is thus knowing 


in the inward Form and Structure of his F ellow- creature, 


will hardly, I preſume, be found unknowing in himſelf, 
or at a Loſs in thoſe Numbers which make the Har- 


mony of a Mind. For Knavery is mere Diſſonance and 


Diſproportion. And tho' Villains may have ſtrong Tones 
and natural Capacities of Action; tis impoſſible that true 
Judgment and Ingenuity ſhould reſide, where Harmony 


and Honeſty have no Being. 


So much the Poet muſt neceſſarily borrow of the Phi- 


which poetick Truth and Beauty muſt naturally depend. 
Qui didicit patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis, 


uso fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hoſpes, 
uod fit conſcripti, quod judicis officium 
e === Ilie profette. 
| Reddere perſone ſcit convenientia cuig; 


He muſt, at leaſt, be ſpeciouſly honeſt, and in all Ap- 


pearance, a Friend to Virtue throughout his Poem. The 


Good and Wiſe will abate him nothing in this Kind. 
And the People, tho corrupt, are in the main beſt ſatiſ- 
fed with this Conduct. 8 
| —— Specioſa 


(40 ) 


— Specioſa locis, moratague recte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur 


Quam verſus * rerum, nugæq; canore. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 


What the fine admirable Writer ſays upon the Succeſ- 
ſion and Lineage of Poetry, is an excellent Key to the 


whole Art of Poetry of Horace. 


"Tis eaſy to imagine, /ays he, that amidſt the ſe- 
yeral Styles and Manners of Diſcourſe or Writing, 
the eafieſt attained, and earlieſt practiſed, was the 
- Miraculous, the Pompous, or what we generally call 
the Sublime. Aſtoniſhment is of all the Paſſions 


the eaſieſt rais'd in raw and unexperienced Mankind. 


Children in their earlieſt Infancy are entertain'd in this 


Manner: And the known Way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, 


is to make them wonder, and lead the Way for them 
in this Paſſion by a feign'd Surpriſe at the miraculous 
Objects we ſet before 5 AH The beſt Muſick of Bar- 
barians is hideous and aſtoniſhing Sounds. And the 
fine Sights of Indians are enormous Figures, various, 
odd and glaring Colours, and whatever of that Sort is 


amazingly beheld with a Kind of Horror and Conſter- 


nation, In Poetry and ſtudied Proſe the aſtoniſhing 
Part, or what commonly paſſes! for the Sublime, is for- 


med by the Variety of Figures“, the multiplicity of 


| Metaphors, and by quitting as much as poſlible the 
natural and eaſy Way of Expreſſion, for that which is 
maoſt unlike to Humanity or ordinary Uſe. 


This 


* 


Y 


+ Ariſtotle de Poet. cap. 4. & 5. 
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I his the Prince of Critics aſſures us to have been the 
Manner of the earlieſt Poets before the Age of Homer; or 


till ſuch Time as this Father Poet came into Repute, 


| who depos'd that ſpurious Race, and gave Riſe to a le- 
gitimate and genuine Kind, He retained only what was 
decent of the figurative or metaphorick Style, introduc'd- - 
the Natural and Simple, and turn'd his Thoughts towards 


the real Beauty of Compoſition, the Unity of Deſign, the 


Truth of Characters, and the juſt Imitation of Nature in 
each Particular. Df 397 inomn Ft Sprout Þ boy” 
The Manner of this Father Poet was afterwards vari- 
ouſly imitated and divided. into ſeveral Shares ; eſpecially 


when it came to be copied in Dramatick.. Tragedy 


came firſt, and took what was moſt ſolemn and ſublime. 


In this Part the Poets ſucceeded ſooner than in Comedy 


or the facetious Kind; as was natural indeed to ſup- 
Manner of the 
two, and capable of being brought the ſooneſt to Per- 
fection. For ſo the ſame Prince of Criticks + ſufficiently 
inform us. And tis highly worth remarking, what this 
mighty Genius and Judge of Art declares concerning 
Tragedy ; that whatever Idea might be form'd of the 
utmoſt Perfection of this Kind of Poem, it could in 


poſe, ſince this was in Reality the eaſieſt 


Practice riſe no higher than it had been already carried in 


* Ariſtotle de Poet. cap. 22. This the ſame Maſter-Critick explains further 


in his Rhetoricks, J. 3. c. 1. where he refers to theſe Paſſages of his Poeticks. 
That among the early Reformers of this bombaſtick Manner he places Ho- 


mer as the chief, we may eaſily ſee in his Poeticks, as particularly chap. 
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his Time. 4 Having at length; fas be, attain'd it's 
% Ends, and being apparently Conſummate in it ſelf.” 


But for Comedy it ſeems it was ſtill in Hand. It had 


been already in ſome Manner reduced, but as he plainly: 
intimates, it lay yet unfiniſh'd; notwithſtanding the 
witty Labours of an. Ariſtophanes and the other comick 
Poets of the firſt Manner who had flouriſh'd a whole 
Age before this Critick. As perfect as were thoſe Wits. 
in Style and Language; and as fertile in all the Varieties: 
and Turns of Humour; yet the Truth of Characters, the 


Beauty of Order, and the ſimple Imitation of Nature 


were in a Manner wholly unknown to them; or thro 


glected and ſet afide. A Menander had not as yet ap- 


pear d; who aroſe foon after to accompliſh the Prophecy 
of our grand Maſter of Art and conſummate | Philo-- 


logiſt. | 


Comedy. had + at this Time done little more than 


what the ancient Parodies + had! before it. "Twas 


*. Cap, 4: So true a Prophet as welb as Critick was this great Man. For 
by the Event it appeared that Tragedy being rais'd to its Height by So- 
Fhocles and Euripides, and no Room left for further, Excellence or Emulation, 
there were. no more tragick Poets befides theſe endured after the Author's: 
Time, Whilſt Comedy went on, improving; ſtill to the ſecond and third De- 
gree; Tragedy finiſh'd its. Courſe under Euripides: Whom, tho' our great 
Author criticiſes with the utmoſt Severity in his Poeticks, yet he plainly 
enough confeſſes. to have carried the Stile of Tragedy to its full Height and 
Dignity. For as to the Reformation which that Poet made in the Uſe of 
the ſublime and figurative Speech. in general z. (ce what our diſcerning An- 
thor ſays in his Rhetoricks: Where he ftrives: to ſhew the Impertinence 


and Nauſeouſneſs of the florid Speakers, and fiich. as underſtood not the 
Uſe of the ſimple and natural Manner. The juſt Maſters and right Mana 


gers, fays he, of the poetick or high Stile ſnould learn how to conceal the 
Manner as much as poſſible. Rhet. Lib. 3. cap. 2. 
T Ariſtotle Poet. cap. 4. No Wonder if in this deſcent Comedy came 
late. See the following Notes. „ | 
t The Parodies were very ancient; but they were in Reality no- other 
than mere burleſque or Farce, Comedy which borrow'd ſomething from 
— | thoſe 
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-of inan Uſe to explode the falf Sublime, of 470 
Poets, and ſuch as in its own Age were on every Occa- 
fon ready to relapſe into that vicious Manner. The good 
Tragedians = $in9-"b th could hardly eſcape its Laſhes. 
The pompous Orators were its never failing Subjects. 
Every Thing which might be impoſing by a alle Gra- 
vity or Solemnity was forc'd to endure the Trial of this 
Touch: ſtone. — and Characters as well as Speech 
and Writings, were diſcuſſed with the greateſt Freedom. 
Nothing could be better fitted than 9 Genius of Wit, 
to N the Face of Things, and remove thoſe larva 
naturally form'd from the tragick Manner, and e 
Owe which had preceded. 

I Et docuit magnumque loqui nitigs cb 512 
Facceſf vetus his cad. 


Hor. Arte Poet. 
& $i eo It 


thoſe Humiours, as well as from the Phatica, was not How- 
ever raiſed to any Form or Shape of Art, till about the Time of Ai 
iophanes, who was of the firſt Model, and a Beginner of the Kind; at the 
ſame Time that Tragedy had undergone all its Changes, and was already 
come to its laſt Perfection, as the grand Critick has ſnhewn us; and as 
other Authorities plain! y evince. 

+ The immediate preceeding Verſes of Horace, after his having ſpoken 


of the firit Tragedy under Thefpis are, 


Pot bunc'perſone palleque repertor honete 
Aſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpila . 
Et docuit, &c. 

Before the Time of 7 heſpis, Tragedy was ſaid to be as Horace calls it here 
(in a conciſe Way) ignotus genus. It lay in a Kind of Chaos intermix'd with 
other Kinds, and hardly diſtinguiſhable by its Gravity and Pomp from the 
Humours which gave Riſe afterwards to 8 But in a ſtrict hiſtorical 

Senſe, as we find Plato ſpeaking in his Minos, Tragedy was of ancienter 
Date, and even of the very ancienteſt with the Athenians. 


0 Mw) 


It was not by lines that this Succeſfi on happened 
in Greece after the Manner deſcribed : But rather thro 
Neceſſity, and from the Reaſon and Nature of T hings. 
For in healthy Bodies Nature dictates Remedies of her 
own, and provides for the Cure of what has happen d 
amiſs in the Growth and Progreſs of a Conſtitution. 

The Affairs of this free People being in the Increaſe; 
and their Ability and Judgment every Day improving, 
as Letters and Arts advanc'd; they would of Courſe 
find in themſelves a strength of N ature, which by the 
Help of good F erments, and a wholeſome Oppoſition 

of Humours, would correct in one Way whatever was ex- 
ceſlive or peccant (as Phyſicians ſay) in another. Thus 
the florid and over-ſanguine Humour of the high Style 
was allay'd by ſomething of a contrary Nature. The 
comick Genius was applied as a Kind of Cauſtick to thoſe 
Exuberances and Funguſes of the ſwoln Dialect, and 
magnificent Manner of Speech. But after a while even 
this Remedy it felf was found to turn into a Diſeaſe: 
As Medicines, we know, grow corroſive, when the foul- 
er Matters on which they wrought are nl purg d, 
and the Obſtructions remoy d. 


— in itium 3 3 & vim 
Dignam lege regi. Lex eff accepta, choruſque 
 Turpiter obticuit, Jublato jure nocendi. 

Hor. Arte Poet. 


Tis a great Error to ſuppole, as ſome have done, 
that the reſtraining this licentious Manner of Wit by 
Law, 
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State, or an Effect merely of the Power of Forei gners ; 


whom it little concern'd after what Manner thoſe Ci- 


tizens treated one another in their Comedies; or What 


ſort of Wit or Humour they made Choice of for their 


ordinary Diverſions. If upon a Change of Government, 


as during the Uſurpation of the Thirty, or when that 
Nation was humbled at any time, either by a Philip, 
an Alexander or an Antipater, they had been forc'd 


againſt their Wills, to enact ſuch Laws as theſe; tis 


certain they would have ſoon repealed them, when thoſe 
Terrors were remov'd (as they ſoon were) and the Peo- 
ple reſtored to their former Liberties. For notwith- 
ſtanding what this Nation ſuffer'd outwardly, by ſeve- 
ral Shocks received from from foreign States ; notwith- 
ſtanding the Dominion and Power they loſt abroad, 
they preſerv'd the ſame Government at home. And 
how paſſionately intereſted they were in what concern'd 
their Diverſions and publick SpeRtacles ; how jealous 
and full of Emulation in what related to their Poetry, 
Wit, Muſick and other Arts, in which they excell'd all 
other Nations; is well known to Perſons who have any 


Comprehenſion of ancient Manners, or been the leaſt 


converſant in Hiſtory. 
Nothing therefore could have been the Chad ſe of theſe 
publick Decrees, and of this gradual Reform in the Com- 


monwealth of Wit, beſide the real Reform of Taſte and 
Humour in the Commonwealth or Government it ſelf, 


Inſtead of any Abridgement, it was in Reality, an In- 


creaſe of Liberty, an Enlargement of the Security of Pro- 
perty, and an Advancement of private Eaſe and perſonal 


Safety, 


le ' Athenian 
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Selen y, to 1 bl 5 ng Was Dae to A 
Name and Reputation of every Citizen. As this 

ater in that 
EXPETIENG d People, fo the Reliſh of Wit and Humour 
would naturally in Proportion be more refined. Thus 


Greece in genetal grew more and more polite; and as 
it advanced in this Reſpect, was more averſe to the ob- 


ſcene buffooning „ eg The Athenians ſtill went be- 


fore the reſt, bet led the Way in Elegance of every 
Kind. For even their firſt Comedy was a Refinement 
upon ſome irregular Attempts which had been made in 


chat Drammatick Way. And the grand Critick ſhews 


us , That in his own Time the Phalica, or ſcurrilous 


and obſcene Farce prevailed ſtill, and had the Counte- 
nance: of the Magiſtrate in ſome Cities of Greece, who 


were behind the reſt in this Reform of Tate and Manners. 


But what is yet a more undeniable Evidence of this na- 
taral.. and gradual Refinement of Styles and. Manners 
Mong the Ancients, particularly in what concern'd 
their Stage, is, that: this very Caſe of Prohibition and Re- 


ſtraint happen'd among the Romans themielves ; where 


no Effects of foreign Power or of a home Tyranny can 
be. pretended. Their Fgſcennin and Attellan way of 
Wit was in early Days prohibited, and Laus made 


againſt it, for the Publick's Sale; and in regard to the 


Welfare of the Community: Such . having 
been found in Reality contrary to the * Liberty of 


do- 


the: Peo me 


Lb. de Poet. cap. 4. De Tragedia & Comedia. 
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In Defence of what I have has advance d, 1 N ; 
beſides the Authority of grave Hiſtorians * and Chrono- 
logiſts, produce the Teſtimony of one of the wiſeſt and 
moſt ſerious of ancient Authors, whoſe ſingle Authority 
would be acknowledged to have equal Force with that 
of many concurring Writers. He ſhews us +, that this 
firſt ſorm d Comedy and Scheme of ludicrous Wit, was 
introduc'd upon the Neck of the Sublime. The familiar 


airy Muſe was priuiledg d as a fort of Counter-peda- 


gogue againſt the Pomp and Formality of the mere 
ſolemn. Writers. And what is highly remarkable, our 


Author ſhews-us that in Philoſophy it ſelf there happened 
almoſt at the very ſame Time a like Succeſſion of Mit and 


Humour, when in Oppoſition to the ſublime Phileſop 


and afterwards. to his grave Diſciple and Sueceſſor in 


the Academy, there aroſe a comick Philoſophy, in 


the Perſon of another Maſter and other Diſciples; who 


perſonally, as well as in their Writings, were ſet in ditect 


Oppoſition to the former I, not as differing in Opinions 


or Maxims, but in their Style and Manner; in the T urn 


of Humour and Method of Inſtruction. 

What this noble Writer adds upon the Reſemiblance 
between the Lineage of Philoſophy and that of Poetry, 

* Strabo, Lib. 1. 


+ Marcus Antoninus, Bib. J. 2. 
1 Tunica di —y— JOG Sat. 13. v. 222. 
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is exceeding” curious and 1 a truly maſterly Taſte 

of both, as well as the moſt profound and accurate 
Acquaintance with ancient * of Letters and Arts 
in particular. 

If we add to what hath been juſt now quoted but one 
Paſſage more from the ſame Author, we have from him 
almoſt a compleat Commentary on Horaces Art of 
Poetry ; and at the ſame Time upon what is moſt ma- 


_ in — $ Poeticks. 


 Deingue þ ft t quodvis fi mplex duntarat & unum. 
Hor. Art. Poet.“ 


Tis an infallible Proof {faith our Author) a the want 
of £5uſt Integrity in every Writing, from the epopee or 
heroick Poem down to the familiar Epiſtle, or ſlighteſt 
Effay, either in Proſe or Verſe, if each ſeveral Part or 

Portion fits not its proper Place ſo exactly that the 
leaſt Tranſpoſition would be impracticable. Whatever 
is Epiſodick, tho' perhaps it be a Whole, and in it ſelf 
entire, yet being inſerted as a Part, in a Work of 
oreater Length, it muſt appear only in its due Place. 
And that Place alone can be called its due one, which 

alone befits it. If there be any Paſſage in the Middle or 
End which might have ſtood in the Beginning ; or any 
"8 in the Beginning which might have ftood as well in 
1 the Middle or End, there is properly 1 in ſuch a Piece nei- 
ther Beginnng, Middle nor End. It is a mere Rha plody 
not a Work. And the more it aſſumes the Air or 


_ Appearance 


* See Ariſtotle's Poeticks, cap. - A Whole i is that which hath a Be- 
ginning, Middle, and End, Sc. 
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Appears; of a Leal W ol, the more ridiculous i it 

iy he 70 L bννονν as . 05 great Mice & Arts . it in 
ls his Poeticks, (cap. 23.) but particularly (cap. 3.) where 
he ſhews that the 20 naaw the Beautiful or the Sublime in 
theſe above mentioned Arts, is from the Expreſſion of 
| Greaineſs with Order: that is to ſay, exhibiting the 
Principal or Main of what is defigr'd, in the very 
largeſt Proportions i in which it is capable of being view d. 5 
For when it is gigantick, tis in 4 Manner out 2 Sight, 
and can be no Way comprehended in that {imple Ly 
united View. As, on the contrary, when a Piece is of the 
Miniature Kind; when it runs into the Detail and nice 
Delineation of every little Particular; tis, as it were, 
inviſible, for the ſame Reaſon; u the ſummary 
Beauty, the Whole it ſelf cannot be comprehended in 
that one united View, which is broken and loſt by the 
neceſſary Attraction of the Eye to every ſmall and ſub- 
ordinate Part; In a poetick Syſtem, 1 the ſame Regard 
muſt be had to the Memory, as in Painting to the Eye. 
The dramatick is confin'd within the convenient and 
proper Time of a Spectacle. The Epick is left more at 
large. Each Work however, muſt aim at Yaftneſs and 
be as great and of as long Duration as poſſible ; but ſo 
as to be comprehended (as to the Main of it) by one eaſy 
Glance or Retroſpect of Memory. And this the Ph ilo- 
ſopher calls, agcordiogty 75 men. 5 | 


„ Niſicane exemplar vitæ morumque j ubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, & Veras 4 ducere Voces. 
_ Hor. de Arte Poet. 
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The chief of ancient Criticks, we know, extols Homer 
above all Things, for underſtanding how zo Lye in Per- 
feftion. (. de Poet. cap. 24.) His Lyes according to that 
Maſter's Opinion and the Judgment of many of the gra- 


veſt and moſt venerable Writers, were, in themſelves, 


the juſteſt moral Truths, and exhibitive of the beſt Doc- 


trine and Inſtruction in Life and Manners. It may be 
ask d, perhaps, How comes the Poet, then, to draw 
« no ſingle Pattern of the Kind, no perfect Character in 
« either of his heroick Pieces. I anſwer, that ſhould he 
attempt to do it, he would as a oet be prepoſterous 
and falſe. *Tis not the poſſible, but the probable and 
likely which muſt be the Poet's Guide in Manners. By 
this he wins Attention and moves the conſcious Reader 
or Spectator, who judges beſt from within, by what he 


naturally feels and experiences in his own Heart. The 


Perfection of Virtue is from long Art and Management 


 Self-controul, and, as it were, force on Nature. But the 


common Auditor or Spectator who feeks Pleaſure only, 
and loves to engage his Paſſion, by view of other Paſſion 


and Emotion, comprehends little of the Reſtraints, Al- 


lays, and Corrections which form this new and artifi- 
cial Creature. For ſuch indeed is the truly virtuous 


Man; whoſe Art, tho ever ſo natural in it ſelf, or juſtly 


founded in Reaſon and Nature, is an Improvement far 


beyond the common Stamp or known Character of Hu- 


man Kind. And thus the compleatly virtuous and per- 
fect Character is unpoetical and falſe. Effects muſt not 


appear, where Cauſes muſt neceſſarily remain un- 


known and incomprehenſible. A Hero without Paſſion 
is in Poetry, as abſurd as a Hero without Life or Action. 
| — Now ] 


fe 
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4 Now if Paſſion be allow'd, paſſionate A&ion muſt enſue. 


The ſame heroick Genius and ſceming Magnanimity, 
which tra nſport us when beheld, are naturally tranſ- 
porting in the Lives and Manners if the Great, who: are 
deſcrib'd to us. And thus the able Deſigner, who kei gns 
in Behalf of Truth, and draws his Characters after the 


moral Rule, fails not to diſcover Nature's Propenſity; 
and aſſigns to theſe high Spirits their proper Exorbitancy 


and Inclination to exceed in that 'T one or Species of 


; Paſſion which conſtitutes the eminent or ſhining Part of 
each poetical Character. The Paſſion of an Achilles Is 


toward that Glory which is acquired by Arms and per- 
ſonal Valour. In Favour of this Character we forgive 
the generous Youth his Exceſs of Ardor in the Field, and 
his Reſentment when injured and provoked in Council, 
and by his Allies, The Paſſion of an Ulyſſes is towards 


that Glory which is acquired by Prudence, Wiſdom and 


Ability in Affairs. It is in Favour of this Character that 


we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty and deceitful Air; 


ſince the intriguing Spirit, the over-reaching Manner, 


and over Refinement of Art and Policy are as naturally 
incident to the experienced and thorow Politician as ſud- 


den Reſentment, indiſcreet and raſh Behaviour to the 


open undeſigning Character of a warlike Youth. The 
gigantick Force and military Toil of an _ would not 


be ſo eaſily credible or engaging, but for the honeſt 


Simplicity of his Nature, and the Heavineſs of his Parts 
and Genius, For Strength of Body being ſo often noted 


by us, as un-attended with equal Parts and Strength of 
Mind; when we ſee this natural Effect expreſſed, and 


our ſecret and malicious Kind of Reaſoning confirm'd, 
—— on 
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on "TX Hand; we yield to any, Hyperbole of our Poet 
on the other. He has afterwards his full. Scope and Li- 
berty of enlarging and exceeding in the peculiar Virtue 
and Excellence of his Hero. He may lye ſplendidly, raiſe 
Wonder, and - be as aſtoniſhing as he pleaſes. ' Every 
thing will be allow'd him in ; So for this frank 
lowance. T hus the Tongue of a Neſtor may work Pro- 
digies, whilſt the accompanying Allays of a Rhetorical 
Fluency and aged Experience are kept in View. An 
Agamemnon may be admired as a-noble and wiſe Chief, 
whilſt a certain princely Haughtineſs, a Stiffneſs, and 
ſtately Carriage natural to the Character, are repreſented 
in his Perſon, and noted in their Effects. For thus the Ex- 
ceſſes of every Character are by the Poet redreſſed, and the 
Misfortunes naturally attending ſuch Exceſſes being juſtly = 
apply'd ; our Paſſions whilſt in the ſtron geſt Manner en- 
gaged an} moy'd, are in the wholeſomeſt and moſt ef- 
fectual Manner corrected, and purg d. Were a Man to 
Wo form himſelf by one. fingle Pattern or Original, how- 7 
1 ever perfect; he would bimfelf be a mere Copy. But 1 
1 whilſt he draws from various Models, he is original, na- T 
_R_— tural and unaffected. - We ſee in outward - Carriage 
— and Behaviour how ee any one becomes WhO 
* .imitates another be he ever ſo graceful. They are mean 
3 Spirits who love to copy merely. Nothing is agree- 
able or natural, but what is original. Our Manners, 
like our Faces, tho ever ſo beautiful muſt differ in =D 
Beauty. An over Regularity i is next to-Neformity ; and 
in a Poem whether Epick or Dramatick, a compleat 
and perfect Character is the greateſt Monſter:; and of all 


poetical Fi Klan, not my the leaſt engaging, but the 
leaſt 


K 


leaſt moral and 12 much by Way of 


' Remark upon poetical Truth, and the juſt Fiction or 
artful Lying of the able Poet, according to the Judgment 
of the Maſter Critick. What Horace expreſſes of the 


ſame Lyng Virtue, is of an | caller; Senſe, and needs no 


E onnd EL IT 1 t 


. Atque ita menti tur, fic. v. dera „ Is remiſcet 
Primo ne medium medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


Hor. de Arte Poet. 


| The Hover; may be. obſerved not only in e 


Drau _—_ but in the inferior Characters of e., 


Rea fmilis wrerque ef 2 7 


Ter. Phorm. A 3 3. 8e. A. | 


To this we may add another Remark of our ak Fa 
thor's. Speaking of the Slavery which Vice introduces 
into the Mind, and the Liberty refulting from the Go- 


vernment of Reaſon well eſtabliſhed, he obſerves, © The 


“Poets, even of the wanton ſort, give ample Teſtimony of 
cc this Slavery and Wretchedneſof Vice,” They may extol 


Voluptuouſneſs to the Skies, and point their Wit asſh: p- 


ly as they are able againſta virtuous State. But when 
come afterwards to pay the neceſſary T hw to their com- 


manding Pleaſures; we hear their pathetick Moans, and 
find the inward Diſcord and Calamity of their Lives: 
Their Example is the beſt of Precepts; ſince they conceal 
nothin g, are ſincere, and ſpeak their Paſſion out aloud. 


And it is in this that the "oy worſt of Poets may juſt- 
ly 
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7 y be preferred to the Generality of modern Philoſophers, 


or other formal Writers of a yet more ſpecious Name. The 
Muſes Pupils never fail to expreſs their Paſſions, and write 
juſt as they feel. It is not indeed in their nature, to do 

otherwiſe ; whilſt they indulge their Vein, and are under 


the Power of that natural Enthuſiaſm which leads em to 
what is higheſt in their Performance. They follow Na- 
ture ; they move chiefly as ſhe moves in them, without 


thought of diſguiſing her free Motions, and genuine O- 
tions, for the ſake of any Scheme or Hypotheſis, 


which they have form' d at leiſure, and in particular nar- 
row Views. On this account tho' they quarrel perhaps 


with Virtue, for reſtraining them in their forbidden 


Loves, they can at another time make her ſufficient a- 


mends; when with Indignation they complain that Me- 


rit is neglected, and their worthleſs Rivals — d be- 


fore them. 


Contrane lucrum nil valere candi dum 
Pauperis ingenium 


Hon. Epod. XI. v. 16, 


And thus even in common Elegiack, in Song, Ode, 5 
Epigram, conſecrated to Pleaſure it ſelf, we may often 
read the dolorous Confeſſion, in behalf of . and ſee 


at the bottom, how the Caſe ſt ands. 


yam vere voces tum danun belters ab imo 
Eliciuntur. 


The 
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The airy Poets, in theſe Fits, can asfreely as the Ta- 
gedian, condole with Virtue, and bemoan the Caſe of 
ſuffering Merit: ; Rs 0 Ee 


The Oppreſſor's Wrong, the proud Man's Contumely, 
The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns 
That patient Merit of th Unworthy takes. 


T ſhall only ſubjoin two more Remarks. from the ſame ex- 
cellent Writer; one upon the Teſt of Wit and of Gra- 


and Juvenal. 


Gravity is of the very Eſſence of Impoſture. It does 


not only make us miſtake other things, but is apt per- 
petually to miſtake it ſelf. For, in common Behaviour, 
how hard is it for the grave Character to keep long out 


of the formal one? We can never be too grave, if we can 


be aſſured we are really what we ſuppoſe. And we can 
never too much honour or revere any thing for grave; if 
we are aſſur d the thing is grave, as we apprehend it. 


The main Point is to know always true Gravity from 


the /a//e: and this can only be, by carrying the Rule con- 
ſtantly with us, and freely applying it not only to the 
things about us, but to ourſelves. For if unhappily we 


loſe the Meaſure in our ſelves, we ſhall ſoon loſe it in 


every thing beſides. Now what Rule or Meaſure is there 
in the World, except in the conſidering of the real Temper 
of things, to find which are truly ſerious and which ri- 
diculous ? Arid how can this be done, unleſs by apply- 
ing the Ridicule, to ſee whether it will bear? But if we 
fear to apply this Rule in any thing, what Security can 

| — we 


vity, and the other upon the Sen/us communis in Horace 


- ( 60 ) 


we have againſt the Impoſture of Formality in all things * 
We have allow 'd our ſelves to be Formaliſts in one Point, 
and the ſame Formality may rule us as it pleaſes in al! 
other : - 5 | 5 | Es 
'Tis not in every Difpoſition that we are capacitated to F 
judge of things. We muſt before-hand judge of our own 2 
Temper, and accordingly of other things which fall un- 
der our Judgment. But we muſt never more pretend to 
judge of things, or of our own Temper in judging them, 2 
when we have given up our preliminary Right of judging, E 
and under a Preſumption of Gravity, have allowd our 
ſelves to be moſt ridiculous, and to admire profoundly 
the moſt ridiculous things in Nature, at leaſt for ought 
we know. For having reſolved never to try, we can ne- 
ver be ſure. FM... 
—Ridiculnm acti 
'( Fortius & melius magnas plerumpue ſecat res. 
Honk. Lib. I. Sat. 10. v. 14. 


Grimace and Tone are mighty Helps to Impoſture; and 
many a formal Piece of Sophiſtry holds proof under a ſe- 


vere Brow which would not paſs under an eaſy one. Twas 
. | IS „ we 


V Gorgias Leontinus apud Ariſt. Rhetor, L. 3. cap. 18. Ti py on#Þvv Nas 
Ohtipey lyehwrt, 731 d yeaule orzdh. Which the Tranſlator renders, Scria ri- 

Ju, Riſum ſeriis diſcutere, J cannot but remark, that thoſe who object againſt 
this noble Author, on account of what he ſays of Ridicule, in Explication of 
this ancient Maxim, which Horace probably had in his view, repreſent him as 
pleading only for the Application of Ridicule to Gravity, whereas he does 
not divide or take away one half of the Teſt of Truth recommended by the 
ancient Sage; but preſerves it entire, and equally recommends the ſevere 
Trial of Wit by Gravity, that is by Reaſon and Judgment, that we may not 
be impoſed upon by falſe Appearances of Wit and Pleaſantry. And let me 
add, that thoſe who will not allow Ridicule to be univerſally a good Teſt, 
have no Right to apply it in any Caſe, It may be applied every where or no 


where, 
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the Saying. of an ancient Fay that Humour was the 

only Teſt of Gravity; and Gravity, of Humour. For a 

9055 ect, which would not bear Raillery, was ſuſpicious ; 
a 


Jeſt, which would not bear a ſerious Examination, 
was "certainly falſe | 


His Lordſkip! 8 Remark upon the* true Meaning of | 


8 enſus Communis, in Fuvenal and Horace, is very cu- 
rious and juſt. The Roman Satiriſt, ſays he, may be 
thought more than ordinarily ſatirical, when, ſpeaking 
of. the Nobility and Court, he is. Kr ſrom allowing 
them to be the Standard of Politeneſs and good Senſe, 


chat he makes them in a manner the Reverſe: : 


Nun enim frme 8 Senſus Communis in illa 


Fortuna. ts 
Jur. Sat. vm. v. 73. 


Some 2 7 th mot ingenious fo eee however, 
interpret this very differently from what is generally ap- 
prehended. They make this Common Senſe of the Poet, 


by a Greek Derivation, to ſignify Senſe of publick Weal, 


and of the common Intereſt. Love of the Communi 


or Society, natural Affection, Humanity, Obligingrith 


or that Sort of Civility, which riſes from a juſt Senſe of 


the Common Rights of Mankind, and the Natural E- 
ality there is among thoſe of the ſame Species. 


And indeed, if we conſider the Thing nicely, it muſt 
Fino eee hard in the Poet, to have denied Wit or 


Ability to a Court, ſuch as that of Rome, even under a 


Tiberius | or a Nero. But for Fats, or Senſe of 
| 33 i publick 


2 


> 159 


E755 
*; 


Lords, as the Young Maſters of the 
indulg'd in all TE Paſſions, and train'd up in all Man- 


ner of Licentiouſnefs, have that thorow Contempt, and 


(&). 


publick Good, 1 4-1 common Intereſt. er K; 9115 Fl 
"twas no ſuch deep Satire to queſtion, Whether this as 


"Twas difficult to ap- 


properly the Spiriz of a Court. 
prehend what Community cab r 
or what publick Good Eden an abſolute Prince and 
his Slave- Subjects. And for real Society, there could 
be none, between ſuch as had! no other Senſe than that 
of private“ Good. 1 

Our Poet thetefare ſeems net 10 ünmodtetate in his 
Cenſure; if we conſider it is the Heart, rather than the 
Head, takes to task: When reflecting on a Court- 
Education, he thinks it unapt to raiſe any Affection 


towards a Country ; and looks upon To Princes and 
orld ; who. being 


Difregard of Mankind, which Mankind in a Manner 


deſerves, where arbitrary Power 1s s permitted, and a 


Tyrant ador'd. 


Haec ſatis ad Juvenem guem nobis fama fuperbum 
Tracie, & inſatum , plenumque Merone propi nquo. 


„ Sat, v. 71. 


A publick Spirit can come only from a weil Feeling, 
or Senſe of Partnerſhip with human Kind. Now there 
are none ſo far from being Partners in this Senſe, or 
Sharers of this common Affection, as they who ſcarcely 
know an Equal, nor conſider themſelves as ſubject to any 


Law of F Wel or Community: And thus Morality 
and 


7 


ted among Courtiers; 


* 


* 
I 
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and good 1 Gorernment g⁰ n T Tom is 

Love of Virtue, without the Kno edge of Public C G0 
And where abſolute Power is, there is is no pub blick. _ 
The two Caſaubons, 1/. and Mer. Salmafius, and our 


the firſt in Capitolinus, Vit. M. Ant. ſub finem 
The ſecond, in his Comment on Mar. Anton. Lib. 1. 


Seck. 13. and 16. Gataler on the ſame Place, and Sal- 
naſius in the ſame Life of Capitolinus, at the End of his 


Annotations. The Greek Word is zavovyuorim, which 


Salmaſius interprets Moderatam, ufo ſtatam, ordinari- 


am et hominis mentem quae in commune quodammodo con- 


ſulit, nec omnia ad commodum ſuum refert, reſpectumque 
etiam habet eorum cum quibus verſatur modeſte, modice- 
que de. ſe ſentiens., At contra inflati & ſuperbi omnes 
fe [bi tantum ſuiſque. cammodis natos arbitrantur, & 
prae ſe caeteros contemnunt & negligunt : Et bi fant 
qui Senſum Communem non labert relle dici po 


* 


Mam ita Senſum Communera accipit Jurenal, Sar. 8 


Rarus enim ferme Senfus Communis. 


E: Dau bor w& xonghrura, Galenus — quam Marcus de 
ſe loquens; Kowovoyworuin ; et alibi, ubi de eadem re logui- 
tur, Merperura ua Ev youeed m, qua gratiam illi fecerit 


Marcus fimul eundi ad ame cum ölen ac e Jequeng 
Je. 


4 - In 


72 Cataler, ſo underſtand the Senſus C mmi. * 


p p "IM 
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12 the fame. Manner Lſaac 95 aubon : Hisense, 


( ſays he) calls this the r Er n na) lohuergov, ce Subjicit 
vero Antoni inus, gual, bane yew. interpretans, Ku. 76 


*Qeioda, N. Shoe ure ouderrniv aur TAVTWS, ure ouvaroTuuety 


eravayts,” This, I am Perhuadod, is Hehe Senſus Com- 
munis of Haar. WA: 


| Communi Senſu plane cares imquimus. ah 6; 


Sat. L. J. Sat. ii. v. 66 + 


Which has bern abb vel (2s fat as 1 can lea rn) by 


any of his Commentators : It being remarkable withall, 


that in this early Satire of Horace, before his latter 
Days, and when his Philoſophy as yet inclin'd to the 


leſs rigid Aﬀertors of Virtue, he puts this Expreſſion, (as 


may be ſeen by the whole Satire taken together) into 
the Mouth of a Cyiſpinus, or ſome ri idiculous Mimick 
of that ſevere Philoſophy y, to which the Coinage of the 
Word novo properly belong d. For „ the Poet a- 
a gain. uſes the Word Senſis. 


haud illud FHGCTERLES, aum WW; ne Sen f u 


Tempore num faci ant alieno. 
Hon. Kat, L. I. Sat. iv. v. 77. 


avauotyras, as old Lambin interprets 1 


7 So in the ſame Satire, v. 97. 


———Senſus moreſque repugnant. 


And 


IS 
. 


And Cicero, ac —_ 1" oa 


7 tiae partes font, non violare homines: : veracundi 22s 
non Gender... | 


Lib. I. & Of 


It may 5 be objetted poſſibly, by ſome particularly ver- 


ſed i in the Philoſophy above-mentioned, that the Koiee vs 
to which the Kowovyucorry ſeems to hive Relation, is of a 


different Meaning. But they will confider withal, how 


ſmall the Diſtinction was in that Philoſophy, dawn 
the br and the vulgar alcι, how generally Paſſion 


was by thoſe Philoſophers brought under the Head of 


Opinion. And when they conſider, beſides the very 


Formation of the Word Kenvvoyuorum upon the Model of 


the other femaliz'd Virtues the Evyrauoorwy, EuQpootyy, Amavooun, 
c. they will no longer heſitate on this Interpretation. — 
The Reader may perhaps, by this Note, better ſee why 


the Latin Title of Senſus Communis has been geen to 
thi is Treatiſe, 


He may obſerve withal, how the "I Poet Jun 
uſes the Word Senſus, in Sat. xv. 


Haec noſtri pars optima Senſus. 


I could not chooſe but add to his Lordſhip's Character 


of Horace, theſe few critical Obſervations he has made 


on different Paſſages in the Writings of Horace, becauſe 


they ſerve at once to give us an Idea of the Skill in an- 


cient Philoſophy and Hiſtory, and the good Senſe requi- 


ſite to Reading Horace with Judgment and T aſte; and 


of 


( 66, ) 


of true and uſeful Critici ſin ; or of the wide Difference 


there is between verbal Criticifiti, and that which is tru- 


y philoſophical, leading to profitable Reſlections on Men 


and Things fo much aaa in Education. 


The Print prefix' d to theſe Reflettions on the Cds 


of Auguſtus, Agrippa, Maecenas and Horace, repreſenting 


hole great Perſonages, is taken from a very curious ancient 
Pictiure, now in Richard Mead's (M. D) elegant Collecti- 
on of Antiquities F. One Figure at leaſt hath been 


broken off, in digging it out of the Ruins -in the Pa- 


latine Mount at Rome, where it had been long. buried, 
and was but very lately diſcovered : But it very probab- 
ly repreſents that celebrated Bounty of Auguftus, in re- 


ſtoring the Crown to Phraates. 


Ga — Jus imperi umque Phraates 


1 aefaris as genibus minor. 


Hon. Ep. Lib. I. Ep. 12. 


The ſame Pbraates 4, of dic Horace if peaks Od 


Lib, II. Od 2. 


* See Lambinus's Comment. 


t Theie is no ſuch Colle&ion of ancient Paintings on this Side the 192 3 
nay, no where, that of the King of Naples and Sicily alone excepted, ſince 


| ſome have been lately found in digging among ancient Ruins near Naples. 


The Doctor is likewiſe in Poſſeſſion of all the ancient Paintings which for- 
1 merly 
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7 folio Phraatem 
| Di:ffidens plebi, numero beatorum 
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Eximit virtus, — 
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merly belonged to the Mafſimi Family at Rome; ſome of them are publiſhed 
in my Treatiſe of ancient Painting. CO Inn ole 
The Doctor hath likewiſe the famous Book of Drawings, coloured by the SH 
elder Bartoli, after ancient Paintings diſcover'd in his Time, which are now 
almoſt all loſt, done for the Cardinal Maſſimi. And the Figures in the Va- 
tican Virgil, copied for the ſame Cardinal, by the ſame excellent Hand. 
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50 M E, fora long Time, l no Notion or Taſte 
of the polite, ingenious Arts. The Nomans did 
not know the Value of them, till 3 Scipio, Fla- 
minius, Paulus Emilius, and Mummius expoſed to their 
View the nobleſt Works of Art, with which Syracu/e, 
Ala, Macedonia, Corinth, 8 and Boeotia were 
adorned f. The beautiful Statues and Sculptures in 
Braſs and Marble, which had been the Ornaments of 
Temples and publick Places in thoſe conquered Countries, 
were beheld by the Romans with high Admiration. 


The 


+ See Plin. L. 3 5. Sect. 53. and Cicero in Verrem. L. 1. No. 2 3. Urbem to- 
tam, templa Deorum, omneſque Italiæ partes illorum donis ac monumentis 
exornatas videmus, Sc. 1 
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| The pleaſing Objects which Grecian Luxury and 
Magnificence had produced, quickly inflamed the Ro- 
mans with an ardent Love of the ſame Luxury and 


Splendor. They ſoon began to vie with one another in 
embelliſhing their Country and Town Houſes with ſuch 
exquiſite Decorations. They ſtuck at nothing for that 


Effect. The moſt innocent Method they took was to 


purchaſe at a low Rate Things truly above all Price. 


The Governments of Proyinces furniſhed Occaſion to 
make large Acquiſitions of this fort. *Tis true“, that 


while Roman Manners were yet uncorrupted, it was not 
permitted to Governours, ſo much as to buy from the 
People under their Command: But when Corruption be- 


gan to ſpread, and ancient Virtue to decline, the con- 
quered Nations would have been very happy, if the 
Regulations of the Republick about plundering them, 


had only been violated in that one Inſtance. Their Maſters 
would thus have ſet ſome Bounds to their Rapaciouſneſs, or 


have kept ſome Meaſure in ſatisfying it. Some carried 
off all they could ſeize, and never thought of paying 
any Price. Others affecting more Moderation, borrow- 
ed under ſome ſpecious Pretence from Cities and private 
Perſons, whatever they poſſeſſed that was precious to 
them or valuable; but few or none ever reſtored 
what they had thus got into their Hands. | 
Verres, who was accuſed and convicted of Extortion 
and Rapine, ſaid he had neither borrow'd +, nor taken 
WES 11 any 
* Cicero in Verrem 4. N. 5. Que fuit cauſa, cur tam diligenter nos in 
provincis ab emptoribus removerunt? Hæc, judices, quod putabant Erep- 
tionem eſſe, non Emptionem, &c. 


＋ Cicero ibidem, Et pro domo ſua. Emi, inquit, O Du immortales — 
Mercatorem cum imperio & ſecuribus.— 0 _ 
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an Thing by Force ; but that he had 1 very high 
Prices for every thing he was poſſeſſed of. And what | 
was he not Maſter we Taſtes are generally divided. 


Hunc capit brew * ſeupet Albius aere. 
Hos, J. I. Sat. IV. 


But Herres had fnatch'd every 7 Thing he cold Ha 
Hands upon, Gold, Silver, Diamonds, Pearls, Statues, 
Pictures, fine moveables of every Kind; nothing could 
be more magnificent than his Houſe *. "His Courts and 
Gardens were filled with Statues and other Curioſities. 
But it is probable the beſt were we d in his n. 
Gallery . 

It is Th ſome Account of i it I am at preſent to enter- 
tain the Academy. It far ſurpaſſed any of thoſe which 
we read Deſcriptions of every Day with Pleaſure. Let us 
leave Cicero to diſtinguiſh his Youth by a flaming Accu- 
ſation; let us leave him to maintain againſt Hortenſius, 
that . erres was a publick Robber: And let us amuſe 
our ſelves with a Review ſo well becoming our Studies, 
as that of a Gallery richly furniſh'd with Statues, Bas- | 
reliefs, Pictures and Ne curious Antiquities. 95 
Now, tis juſt, that we ſhould begin with Jupiter. 
And a Statue of this God was one of the greateſt Orna- 
ments in the ſumptuous Gallery of Verres. It repre- 
ſented Fupiter-Ourios the Diſpenſer of favou rable Winds. 
There were but three Statues of this Jupiter in the World. 
One 1 in the Capitol, where _"_ Flaminius had conſe- 


crated 


» Cicers 3 in * No. as 


＋ Pinacotheca, Vitruv, Plin, Sce the Plate in the Vitruvius * Mr. Per- 
rault, Pp. 206. | 
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 cfated it with the other Spoils of Macedonia: One in an 
ancient Temple on the narroweſt Point of the Thraciar 
Boſphorus : The third was brought to Rome from 'Syra- 


caſe by Verres, and placed in his Gallery x. To this 
Jupiter whom the Greels called Qurigs; the: Romans, 


without any Regard to that Surname, gave the Title of 
Imperator. Tis likely that Flaminius had conſecrated this 
precious Fruit of his Victory under that Name, to give 


the Honour of his Succeſs i in Mz cedonia to the Rrotedtion 


of the Gods. 
The Diana of Sepe ſta + was no "Jeſs e It 


was of Braſs, a noble, ae Statue. The Goddeſs 
was veil'd after the Manner of che Divinitics of the 


ſt Order. ; 


Faule e ane ad i imos. 
En. J. I. v. 409. 


Her Robe flow d to ber k Feet; 8 tho” ic Minne 


was bigger than Life, and cloath d with a moſt venerable 
Drapery; yet it had quite the Air; all the graceful Eaſe 
and Agility of a youthful Virgin. Her Arrows hung 
upon her Shoulder, and ſhe held a Bow in her ri ght 


Hand, and in her Left a burning T orch. The 1 
K 2 )%%%CCõͤĩͤĩ]5?%˙?«b»«³84 ! 


* Quid ex Ade Jovis religioffimum fimulacrum Jovis n quem 


Graeci *vpiov nominant, - pulcherrime factum. Etenim tria ferebantur in orbe 


terrarum Jovis Imperatoris ſigna, &c. Cic. in Verr. 4. No. 58. 
The Inſcription of this Statue is in Dr. Mead's Collection of Antiquities 


It is publiſhe1 by Ed. Chy/bu/l, in his Inſcriptiones Aftaticae. 
t Singulari opere artificioque perfectum.——Erat admodum amplum et ex- 


celſum ſignum cum ſtola. Verumtamen inerat in illa magnitudine actas atque 
habitus Virginalis, &c. In Verr. 4: No. 33, 34. 
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loaded their Gods with Symbols, to EY their diffe- 
rent Attributes; but in ſo doing, they had not always 
ſufficient regard to Truth and Conſiſtency in the Whole. 
Perrarch has ſhewn more Reſpect to Probability. He 
never gives a Flambeau to Cupid : And of what Uſe in- 
deed can a Bow and Arrows be, when the Hands are 
otherwiſe employ d. This Statue had belonged from the 
moſt anient Times to Segeſta, a Town in 956% founded 
by Aneas. And it was not only one of the nobleſt Or- 
naments of that City, but likewiſe the Object of its ſo- 
lemneſt Devotions. The Carthaginians had kidnapp'd 
it. But Scipio t ſome Ages after, when he conquered 
Carthage reſtored it to the Segeſtans, who immediately 
Teplac'd it on its ancient Pedeſtal, with a new Inſcrip- 
tion in capital Characters, expreſſing the Piety and Ge- 
neroſity of Scipio. This Diana ſo much the more 
deſerves our Attention, that no ſuch Image is to be 
found on the Medals of Segeſta. 

Two Statues of Ceres were the two moſt valuable Ra- 
rities Yerres could find in ranſacking Sicily, where he 
commanded for three Years. One of them came from 
Catina, the other from Enna, two Cities which ſtam- 
ped the Head of Ceres on their Coins. The for- 
mer had been worſhipped for many Ages with great 
Adoration in a dark and Holy Place, into which no 
Man was allow'd to enter *. Virgins and Matrons were 
charged with performing there the myſterious Rites of 
this Goddeſs, That of Euna was held in yet greater 
Veneration. It was a middle- ſiz d Braſs Figure of moſt 
5 extraordinary 


* Cicero, ibidem. 
Cicero ibidem, No. 45.———- Aditus enim in id ſacrarium non of viris. 
Sacra per mulieres ac virgines confici ſolent, Sc. 
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— Workmanſhip. The Goddeſs held a Torch 
in one Hand to repreſent thoſe ſhe had lighted at the 
Flames of Mount tna, when ſhe went in Queſt of 
her Daughter whom Pluto had raviſh' dd In the Year 
of Rome 662, when the Murder of Tiberius Gracchus 
| had raiſed a great Combuſtion in the Republick, the 
Sibylline Oracles were found to order the appeaſing 
of Ceres + + (Cererem placari opportere ). And Deputics 
were ſent from the College of Prieſts to Enna, to worſhip 
at the Feet of this Statue, who, tis ſaid, were Aruck 
at the Sight of it with no leſs Awe and holy Reverence, 
than if the Goddeſs her ſelf had appear'd to them. 

Mercury indeed was not out of his Place when he 
was ſet up in the Gallery of Ferres. It was the fame 
Mercury to which the Tindaritans offered an anniverſary 
Sacrifice by their religious Laws: A Statue of an im- 
menſe Value. Scipio the Conqueror of Africa had ge- 
nerouſly + reſtored to this People, this ſupreme Object of 
their Adoration, as the Caduceus on their Medals ſhew 
Mercury to have been. 

polls was ſent back to the People of . 
in the ſame bounteous Manner f. This Statue ſtood 
in their Temple of Eſculapius. It was Myron's 
Maſter- piece, and to eternize his Memory be had 
engrav'd his Name on one of its Thighs in ſmall Cha- 
raters; which was venturing to do what was then ab- 
ſolutely prohibited, as we may learn from what Cicero 
fays of Phidias. © Phidias finding, ſays he, that he 


e was not permitted to put his Name upon his celebrated 


« Shield 


t Cicero in Verrem 4. No. 48, 49- 
* Ibidem, No. 39. 


4 Shield of Minerva, contrived to put his Pourtrait 
« in the Compoſition * Now, I leave it to you, 
Gentlemen, to judge how much Myron's Name being 
upon this Statute contrary to Law and Cuſtom, wow 
have enhanced the Value of it to the Curious. There 
was a Hercules in this Gallery by the fame famous Artiſt, 
Verres had taken it from C. Heins + at Meſſina, whole 
Houſhold Gods were the greateſt Rarities in that ſplendid 
richly adorned City, From hence likewiſe came his 
Cupid by Praxitles, Fellow to that celebrated one which 
ſo many travelled to The/þi# on purpoſe to ſee. This 
one which Yerres brought to Rome had been there be- 


fore f. Pliny ranks it among the beſt Works of the 


renowned Praxiteles 3. 


By theſe Deities were placed Canephore, which bore 
ſo great a Part in the Pomp of certain ancient Feſti- 
vals *®, At Athens young Girls richly array d, who 


march'd in the ſolemn Proceſſions, carrying Baskets upon 
their Heads filled with Preſents devoted to the Gods were 
called Canephore. Such were theſe Figures: and their 


Beau- 


Quid enim Phidias ſui ſimilem ſpeciem incluſit in clypeo Minervæ, cum 
inſcribere non liceret. Cicero. Tu/. qu. I. 1. N. 13. | 

=P omnibus in rebus ornatiſſimus. Ea domus ante adventum 
iſtius fic ornata fuit, ut urbi quoque eſſet ornamento. EE a ot PETE 
2 in quo ſigna quatuour pulcherrimma, ſummo artificio, ſumma no- 
nobilitate.— Ex altera parae Hercules egregie factus, &c. In Verr. 4. N. 2. 


Cicero ibidem. Propter quem Theſpie viſuntur. Nam alia viſendi 


cauſa nulla eſt. 


Plin. . 36. 
* Dico figna eximia venuſtate, virginali habitu atque veſtitu, Cc. Ci- 


cero. in Verrem 4. No. 3. where ſpeaking of that Houſe he ſays, Omnibus 
bac ad viſendum patebant quotidie : Domus erat non domino magis ornamento 
quam civitati. This is a Circumſtance Cicero never forgets. He mentions 


it on many Occaſions, and as frequently reproaches the oppoſite Method, 
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Beauty fully yr” wered to the high Reputation of Paly- 


cletus whoſe Workmanſhip they were. 
Let us now caſt our Eyes upon the Arifteus, the 
Fans and the Tenes. The Arifieus was brought from 
Syracuſe +, where he was worſhipped in the ſame Temple 
| with Bacchus. He was a Demi-god, Son to Apollo by 
the Nymph Cyrene. His Statue was in the Form of 
a young Shepherd, his Employments having been wholly 
Ruſtick, ſuch as tending Flocks, taking care of Bee: 
and drefling Olives. He Le Men we Uſe of Milk. 
Honey — Oil: And after the Trouble Pindar had 
taken to ſing his Birth and Education, his glorious In- 
ventions and Actions, tis no wonder that the beſt Artiſts 


ſhould have exerted e ee to make fine Statues of 
him. The Poets have often inſpir d the Painters and 


Sculptors with beautiful Ideas and noble Emulation. 
The Peer or Pean came from the ſame City, but 
from a Temple dedicated to Hautiu, with whom he 


there ſhared Divine Honours 1. He was Phyſician to 


the Gods, and the happieſt of all e This 
auſtere Figure made an admirable Contraſt to that 
of Ariſteus, whom we may imagine to have been like 
an Antinous; or, if you pleaſe, Raphael's St. John |. 


As for Tones | it came from a greater Diſtance. Yerres 
io 


— 


＋ bidem, No. 58. Cicero ealls him here Liberi Filius. But, de Natura 


| Deorum, 1. 3. No. 18. he calls him, Apollinis Filius. Anacreon mentions 
him. Pindar likewiſe Pyth. Od. 9. Virgil frequently, See G. 1. 4. v. 317. 


Paſtor Ariſtaeus fugicns, He. 
There is a great Reſemblance between the Antique Antinous's and Ra- 


Pbael's St. nd 8. 
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had laid hands on it at Temedos. + This Statue had for- 


merly made a ſourney to Rome, and was then placed in 


the Comitia, but it had been reſtored to that City, for 
the Founder of which Jenes paſſed, and where he was 
worſhipped as their Tutelar God. Tis indeed a very 


lucky thing to get a whole People on one's Side. For 
this Tenes was in reality a vile Scelerate, who having ren- 
der'd himſelf infamous in his own Country, by his cri- 
minal Commerce with his Step-mother, fled into this De- 


ſert-Iſland, and got a Name to himſelf and to the Iſland, 
by building a ao in it, which became very cee 


Est in buiſpecis Tenedos, notif ima fama, 
Inſula dives, pum. 


ſw: Lav; $7: 


Some Antiquaries latter themſelves to have found the 
Head of this Tenes upon a Medal of Tenedos, 5 d to 


that of his Step-mother or Siſter. 


But if this Head on the Coins of Tenedos be Joulful ; 
that of Sappho on thoſe of Mitylene her Country i is not. 
For ſingular Merit as a Poeteſs had render'd her a fort 
of Goddeſs. And amongſt the Divinities of every kind 
whieh adorned the Gallery of Yerres, none was more 
admired than a Braſs Statue of Sappho. by the celebrated 
Statuary Silanion. Nothing could be more perfect. Ver- 


res had robb' d the Prytaneum at Syracuſe of this wonder- 
ful Piece f. 


Pliny 


4 Cicero in Verr. 4. No. 19. 


No Silanionis opus tam perfectum, tam elegans, tam claboratum, — c. 
— 


7 ö 6 . — f fg | ; 
” \ 5 | ; 
| 4 


Pliny tells us, has Silanion * had caſt in Brafs a Statue 
of his” Fellow-Artiſt Appollodorus, who was a cholerick 
Man, and often broke his Works into pieces in a Fit of 
II Humour and Paſſion, which repreſented his violent ha- 
ſty Temper to ſuch Perfection, that it was a true and 
lively Picture of Anger it ſelf, as it were in Perſon. 
And if we may judge of his Sappho from the Account piven 
of his Excellence in expreſſing Characters, it muſt have 

been the very Image of Poetry; and not an amorous 
Lady, but rather Amorouſneſs in Perſon. An Epigram 
in the Anuthologia upon a Portrait of Sappho, aſcribes to 
her all the Nobleneſs of the Muſes, mingled with the ſoft 
Charms of Venus +. 

- Theſe were the principal Statues which Cicero bend 
in the Gallery of Verres, when he went in Quality of 
his Accuſer to ſeize his Papers. But Yerres was poſſeſs d 
of a great many more, Scio, Samos, Aſpendum, Perga, 
Sicily; the whole World was pillaged by him. Cicero 
ſays hi inſatiable Avarice coſt Syracuſe more Gods t, than 
the Victory of Marcellus Men. Verres had depoſited ſe- 
veral Statues with his Friends, and he had made Preſents 
to his Protectors to a great Value. Witneſs the Sphinx 

he gave to Hortenſius, which became fo famous by a 
ſmart Repartee of Cicero l. The Sphinx is a well-known 
Fi ures and this one was of Corinthian Braſs. Horten- 

L FT ET 7; 

* "Plims. L. 34. c. 8. Silanion Apollodorum fecit: nec hominem ex ære 
fects, ſed Iracundiam. Silanion ex tre fabricavit Sappho Scortum. Tatianus 
in orat. adverſus Graecos. See Junius de pictura veterum. 


+ Antholog. Graeca. L. 4. 507. | 
t conferte hanc 8 cum illo bello; 5 praetoris adventum 


cum illius imperatoris victoria: hujus libidines cum illius continentia: ab illo 
qui cepit conditas, ab hoc qui conſtitutas accepit, captas dicetis Syracuſas. 


Cic. in Ver. 4. No. 52. 
Plin. 34. Quintil, L. 6. Plutarch in his Life of Cicero. 
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fut was 1 fond of it that it was anteits along with kim 
vhere-ever he went. He could not want it * Moment 


out of his Sight; and hence we may judge of it's ſingular 
Beauty. Pliny, who relates this Fact, adds, that Cicero 
and Hortenſius becoming very warm in the Trial of 
Vorres, the latter Tappen d to ſay, For my Part I have 
not learned to explain Riddles. To which Cicero reply'd, 
But you ought, fince you have the Sphinx always with you. 
I don't hot how Plutarch comes to fay this Sphinx. 
was of Ivory, in direct Contradiction to the Teſtimonies 


of Pliny and Ronny who tells us it was of Corin- 


#hian Braſs. 
But the ail Piece in this Coll eRion, for it was Uni, 


and Verres only ſhew'd it to particular Favourites, was 
a Statue of a Player on the Lyre, whoſe Manner of 
touching his Inſtrument, gave Riſe to a Greek Proverb *. 
He ſeem'd to play to himſelf, and not to care whether 
2 heard him or not: And therefore the Greets us d to 

of thoſe who being entirely wrapp'd up in their dear 
* ves, only minded their own private Intereſt, and gave. 
themſelves no Trouble about others, That ehey Were like. 
the Muſician of Aſpendum, (Cirharifta Aſpendius) A. 
pendum was an ancient and famous City in Pampbilia, 
where Ferres made a plentiful Harveſt ; but he found 
nothing there equal to this Statue, the Sight of which he 
engroſs d to himſelf and a few Friends, carrying Sclfiſh- 
neſs even beyond the Muſician, faid Cicero f. 


Let 


* Cicero in Verrem. I. No. 20. 
+ Cicero ibidem, —— Intimis ſais. Zdibus potuit, ut eon lum m ar- 


trficio ſuo ſuperaſſe videtur, 
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Let us now "ER a View of ſome other Curiolticsi in the 
Gallery of Verres, which were not the leaſt precious Part 
of this” Treafure, I put in this Rank ſeveral little Victo- 
ries, ſuch as we ſee upon Medals in the Hands of the Di- 
vinities x. And among others there was a very fine one 
which Yerres had takenout of the- Hand of a ca vital Statue 
of Ceres at Enna r. There were ſome of bus. Yerres 
got them in an ancient Temple of Juno upon the Pro- 
montory of Malia. It is probably the ſame Juno we 
ſee on the Punick Medals 4 that Iſland. The Uſe of 
Ivory in Sculpture is very ancient. Homer ſpeaks of it, 
tho he makes no mention of Elephants . Long after- 
wards Phidias made a famous gk Statue of Miner va, 
with that admirable Buckler deſcribed by Pliny. Dio- 
ny/rus the Elder made no Scruple to teal fach little 
Victories of Gold which the Gods held in their Hands, 
and | appeared. to preſent to thoſe who came to ſee them, 
faying, J do not tale them, I only accept @ Preſent l. 
ARE Vaſe adorned a fj plendid Citron Table, It 
was the ſhip of N a Carthaginian Artiſt, 
whoſe Fame is tranſmitted to us by Pliny, with a Cats 
logue of his Works. 
He excelled in working on Silver, whence it is pro- 5 
bable this Vaſe was of that Metal; and that it is ſtill 
L 8 more 
* In quibus Eburneae victiorae antiquo opere, ac ſumma arte perfectae. 


ibidem. 
No. 4c. The Statue was too large to be carried off. b pulcrituds 
Nericulo, amplitudo ſaluti fuit. 
Ne Spoils of Elephants the Roofs iulay, Homer. Odyſſ. J. 4. 
And. ſtudded Amber darts a golden Ray. Pape, v. 86. 
KEaque ſe acciperre non auferre dicebat. Eike enim ſtultitiam a quibus bo- 
na precaremur, ab us * et dantibus nolle ſumerę. Cic. de nat. D. | 


A 


> 
22 . 
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more likely, becauſe Cicero mentions the Weight of it *. 


But tho this Vaſe was very fine, yet that juſt by it was 
much more ſo, being one precious Stone adorned witli 
the moſt curious Workmanſhip. Fhis Piece came from 
the Eaſt and fell into Yerres's Hands, with the rich 
Candleſtick we ſhall mention afterwards. 5 
There was not a Houſe in Sicily of any Faſhion, or 


but tolerably furniſhed, which had not a Service of Sil-- 
ver Plate for the Worſhip of its Houſhold Goods, conſiſt- 


ing of Pateras of all Sorts, and Sizes, and other religious 
Utenſils for Offerings, Libations, and perfuming with 
Incenſe and other ſacred Rites 1. And all theſe were 


more valuable for the Workmanſhip than for the Metal! 


They ſhew'd to what Height of Perfection the Arts of 
Deſign had been brought in Scily f. Verres afliſted: 

by two Greeks t, the one a Painter, the other a Statuary, 
who had put themſelves under his Protection, upon fly- 


1ng their Country for infamous: Crimes, had choſen out 
of thoſe Treaſures whatever ſeemed fitteſt to enrich and 


adorn. his Gallery. Oval Cups, with Figures emboſſed, 


or of curious inlaid Work, Cirinthian Vaſes placed on 


Marble Tables, ſupported by three Feet in the Form of 
Tripods, and call'd on that Account Menſæ Delphice. 
If he did not like the Vaſes themſelves, he carried off 


the Handles, the little Statues, the enchaſed Pieces of 
carved Work with which they were ornamented, to ſerve. 


for Decorations to richer and finer ones ||. 5 
One 
praeclaro opere & grandi pondere per poteſtatem abſtuliſſet. 


M. 


In Ver. 4. No. 27. 

+ Biden ———Haec autem omnia antiquo opere et ſummo artificio facta, 
ut hoc liceret ſuſpicari fuiſſe aliquando apud ſiculos peraequa proportione 
cetera. 

{ ——Canes venaticos diceres, Cc. No. 13. 

idem. No. 14 1 23... 5 


f * ö a 4 
1 F 6 4 . | ＋ * 


Gne of Verrers Curioſity muſt have ſomething of every > 
Kind, And accordingly; there were in this Gallery Coats 1 
of Mail, Helmets and Breaſt-plates of Corinthian Braſs, 

nicely clryed,” Large Urns of the ſame Metal, and no 2 
leſs curiouſly wrought; Elephant's Teeth of an incredible 4 
Size, upon which were Inſcriptions in Punicl Characters, _ 
bearing that Mafiniſſa had ſent them back to the Temple To 
of Funs at Malta, — vo Commander of his F leet : 
had carried them off. A0 0 48. 

There was every wüng g in this Gallery even to o the very 
nee and Equipage of a Horſe that had belonged 0 
King Hieron; near to which were upon two Pedeſtals 
two little ee! of Siler +, _ eſteemed by the” Cu- 
rious. in 

The Anau hath a Merit ndependealt of the Mate- 
rials: Good Taſte in Workmanſhip and Antiquity make 
its principal Value. The golden Vaſes of which Verres 
had a great Quantity, were modern, but he had made 
them as beautiful and eſtimable as moſt antique ones. For 
he had eſtabliſhed at Syracuſe , in the ancient Palace of 
the Kings, a Laboratory with all its Utenſils, in which a 
great Number-of excellent Artiſts for deſigning and orna- 

: menting Vaſes, work d for l We Months, and that | 

in Gold only: 1 

I he Excellence of thoſe! Artiſts Conflict in their ele- Uo 
gant Taſte of Deſign, and in adjuſting antique Orna- | 
ments to. modern Vaſes with: fuck "Dexterity, that one 


* No. 44. 

+ idem. No. 12, 20. „ 9 

1 ita ſcite in aureis poculis illigabat,, ita aged in —— aureis inclu- | 
debat, ut ea ad illam rem nata eſſe diceres, ipſe tamen praetor in hac of- 


ficina majorem partem diei cum tunica pulla ſedere ſolebat & pallio. No. 24. 


( 82 ) 
would have thought they had been originally 1 for 


them; ſo e adlicare was the Joining or Encha- 
ſing. 


Luxury that came from Attalus King of Pergamus +, 
And his other Moveables were: nothing inferior to them 
in Riches. Tyrian Purple. ſhone from every Corner. 


Verres all the time of his Government had kept Manu- 
factories at Work in the beſt Towns in Sicily and Malta, 
to make the moſt magnificent Furniture for him that 


could be imagined. He furniſhed the Mazeriacs the 


Workmanſhip coſt him nothing. 
We cannot now find out who tle * and twenty 


Kings or Tyrants of Sicily were, whoſe Portraits Ferres 


ſtole from the Temple of Minerva in Syracuſe, and put 


up in his Gallery. Among other ancient Pictures of 
which he had robbed the A Temple, there was one 
eſenting a Cavalry-Battle of 8 that Tyrant 


The Tapeſteries en out Gif with Gold: A Piece of 


4 


repr 
of Sicily who raiſed bimſelf from a Citizen of the loweſt 


Rank, to the Sovereignty of his Country, His Head is 
found on Medals. 
The Porch of Verress Gallery was richly embelliſhed 
with Hiſtorical Paintings 
Minerva at Syracuſe, K* moſt beautiful ſumptuous 
Temple in the World. Many famous Gree Writers have 
mentioned it, and they all agree that it was a Miracle of 
Art. Its Decorations were Taitable to a Temple of the 


Goddeſs of Arts: And they were no leſs fo to a Gallery 
which 


FE See Plin. I. 8. F. 74. 1. 35. . 39. | 
|| Viginti ſeptem praeterea tabulas pulcherrime pictas, ex eadem aede iu qui- 


bus erant imagines Siciliae Regum ac Tyrannorum. No. 56. 
5 Pugna erat equeſtris Agathoclis Regis in tabulis picta pracclare, No 35. 


, the Spoils of the Temple of 


ud * 6 ny 1 - 
4 WY be * 
5 - 
m 7 * 


which: contain d Maſter-iec es of every Art. In the 
Middle there was a truly e Gorgon o Head, and 
round it were ſculptured in Ivory various Fables, to a De- 
gree of Beauty and Perfection beyond Ex n. Vir 
gil deſcribes e TON > this in has Plan, of a 1 1 7 N 
tar l, lars 


5 foribur Pugnam e ex auro dine ie Y 
© Gangaridieni N viorifp ue Arma Rui rini: 


Mig. Georg, Ky III. v. 27. 


5 erres had 9 from tlie Gates of this Temple a vaſt 
Number of large Nails, the Heads of which were of Gold, 
and had adorned the Ports of his Gallery with them. 
There was a fine Statue at each Side of hy Gate. They 
were brought from the Temple of Juno at Samos. And 
they were — y the Walk of Theodorus the Samian, 
who was both Statuary and Painter, as Gaps eln us. 1 
He i is likewiſe mentioned by Plata r. | 

This Gallery was enlighten'd; by ſeveral ma gnificeat: 
| Braſs Luſtres, LE principally. by. a "Candleſtick = truly 
maryellous Workmanſhip, which two Eaſtern Princes had: 
_ deſtined: for the Temple of Jupiter Capitglinus at Rome. 

This Temple having — deſtroyed by Lightning, Quin 
tus N rebuilt it with ſuperior Magnificence. And 
the two Princes only waited till the Temple was: quite fi- 
E. rk Ivi 
eee e pos es 


+ Et tamen indicavit, ſe non ſolum xxtificio fed etiam pretio, quaeftuque 


duci: nam brillas aureas omnes ex his 0 quae erant multae et graves, 
Sc. idem. 


t Plin. 1. 34. & 35. 


MM 84). 


-niſhed totchſecrate their Oe! f But i In hen mean ehe 

who had the Cuſtody f the Luſtre happening to paſs 
through Sicily in oi Return to Commagene in Syria, 
Verres wo comMhinded- Sicily heard of it, procured a 
Sight of it, borrowed it, and ki pt-it]]. kt was a Preſent 
worthy of the Princes, and of Tis Temple which was the 
molt auguſt Edifice on e if we e we Ap of 5 
the true God. e * 

Jimagine I hers. ſet Une this i a Collection 
of Antiquities well deſerving a few Moments of their At- 
tention! If any one ſhould doubt of the extraordinary 
Beauty of theſe Pieces; let me anſwer firſt, that there is 
no Reaſon to call in queſtion the exquiſite Taſte of thoſe 
done by ſuch celebrated Artifls as Myron, Boerhus, Praxi- 
zeles, | Silanion, and Polycletus. And as for the other 5 
Pieces, concerning the Beauty of which we have only . 
rero's Word, may I not ſay it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
he would venture + to give a falſe Repreſentation of 
things every Roman might judge of with his own Eyes. 
He would thus have brought his Character into Suſpicion, 
and would have” loſt all Credit with his Countrymen i in 

Matters of greater Moment, and of which it is more dif- 
ficult to form a Judgment. 

But had Cicero Taſte? Did he ern the Arts? 
His Actions and Writings prove that he was a very intel- 
gent Admirer of them; As to his Actions, tis well 

known 


Plato in Jone. 

J. Cicero in Vertem, 4. N. 48. Candelabrum e gemmis clariflimis, 

H So Cicero himſef — Vereor ne haec qui non viderunt omnia me nimis 
augere atque ornare arbitrentur. Quad tamen nemo ſuſpicari debet, tam eſſe 
me cupidum, ut tot viros primarios velim, praeſertim ex Judicum numero qui 
3 fuerint, qui haec viderint, eſſe ſemeritati et mendacio meo conſcios. 
No. 5 I 


chooſe Marbles and Bronzes oe | him at Athens, to be De- 
corations to his Library. And if we may judge of his 


Taſte from his Writings, we muſt hold him for one of 


the moſt underſtanding Love ne Arts. I find, 


co fay s He, that the Katues 


cc are too dry.” Myron's Works, tho every thing that 


Came from his Hands i 1 very beautiful, yet they have not 


all the Truth of Life and Nature X. Polxycletus's Statues 
far ſurpaſs them in that reſpect, and are indeed perfect. 
It is juſt ſo with regard to the Works of the ancient Pain- 
ters. Zeuxis, Polygnotus, Fimanthes, and all the good 
Maſters who uſed four Colours only, are admirable for 


their Drawing and Outline. But in the Pictures of E- 


cChion, IVicomachus, Proto genes, and  Apelles, we find all 


the different Parts of Painting in their utmoſt Perfection}. 


This is the Language of Skill and good Taſte. And I 
have no Ground to apprehend that it will diminiſh the 
Value of the things I have been deſcribing to you,, if I 
conclude in the Words of Terence, That 4 is y Vou- 


cher for what I have ſaid. 
J. eſerum judi cium me actorem Ie j ; ſed zie actor tan- 


zum FR t a facundia quantum ille potuit Cog tare com- 


anode . 


Cccero de claris oratoribus, ſive Brutus. 
+ Terent. Prolog. Heautont. 


of 
if Grnach are hard and Riff. 
* Thoſe of Calamis are not quite lifeleſs, but till they 
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Structure, and that their Decorations and Machinery 
muſt have been contrived in another manner than thoſe 


Diſſertation upon ancient Theatres, _ 
But what was moſt ſingular in them, and differed 
moſt from modern Uſage, is the Equipage of the Actors. 


ding to the different Genius and Character of the Pieces 
repreſented. 


The latter is the Part of the ancient Theatrical 4 


coutrements, which hath the leaſt Affinity to thoſe of our 
Actors, and conſequently it is that to which we are leaſt 
reconileable. Tis not amiſs therefore to ſearch into the 
Origin of this Cuſtom, which appears ſo odd to us, and 
to enquire how it came to be introduced upon the Stage; 


what were its Advantages; and whether the Diſadvanta- 


ges of it were ſo great as we now imagine. But in order 
to that, it is neceſſary to give firſt a true Idea of the an- 
cient Masks; for, without all doubt, Masks would have 
a very diſagreeable Effect at the Diſtance we now ſee a 
Play acted. And it is perhaps becauſe they have a mo- 
dern Theatre in their Imagination, that ſome are ſo an- 
gry with the Ancients for that Uſage. But ancient 


Theatres being extremely large, and a great Part of the 


Spectators being placed at a vaſt Diſtance from the Scenes, 
Masks may have been not only not diſagreeable, but ne- 
ceſſary on that Account. And this is what I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſhew in the Progreſs of this Enquiry. 

Let me only obſerve, before I enter upon it, that the 
Subject is new: No Perſon, I mean has hitherto handled 


5 HS It 


in preſent Uſe, This I have made appear in a former 


I am now therefore to diſcourſe to you upon their Habits; 
upon the Masks ehiefly, which they made uſe of, accor- 
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Structure, and that their Decorations and Machinery 
muſt have been contrived in another -manner than thoſe 
in preſent Uſe. This I have made appear in a former : 
Diſſertation upon ancient Theatres, 
But what was moſt. ſingular in them, and differed 0 

moſt from modern Uſage, is the Equipage of the Actors. 
I am no therefore to diſcourſe to you upon their Habits; 
upon the Masks ehiefly, which they made uſe of, accor- 
ding to the different Genius and Character of the Pieces 
repreſented. 

Ihe latter is the part of the ancient Theatrical Ac- 
coutrements, which hath the leaſt Affinity to thoſe of our 

Actors, and conſequently it is that to which we are leaſt 
reconileable. Tis not amiſs therefore to ſearch into the 

Origin of this Cuſtom, which appears ſo odd to us, and 
to enquire how it came to be introduced upon the Stage; 
what were its Advantages; and whether the Diſadvanta- 
ges of it were ſo great as we now imagine. But in order 
to that, it is neceſſary to give firſt a true Idea of the an- 
cient Masks ; for, without all doubt, Masks would have 
a very difagreeable Effect at the Diſtance we now ſee a 
Play acted. And it is perhaps becauſe they have a mo- 
dern Theatre in their Imagination, that ſome are ſo an- 
_ gry with the Ancients for that Uſage. But ancient 

Theatres being extremely large, and a great Part of the 
Speators being placed at a vaſt Diſtance from the Scenes, 
Masks may have been not only not diſagreeable, but ne- 
ceſſary on that Account. And this is what I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſhew in the Progreſs of this Enquiry. 

Let me only obſerve, before I enter upon it, that the 

Subject i is new: No Perſon, I mean has hitherto handled 
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is contained in two Chapters of Pollux, the 18 and 1 vo Þ 
his Fourth Book. But what he fays of Masks and Thea- 
trical Habits, not being ſufficient to give us an adequate 


ahne — in * tranſiently an nd ſuperfieially 4 
but. none hath ſo thoroughly b the Matter as 3 
fet it in a due Light, and e us a connected "yn: 8 
this Part of Antiquity. 9 oſt 
All we have left to us by che Alien on | this Head, 


Notion of them, I ſhall endeavour to ſupply what is 
wanting in his Account of them, by laying before vou 
all T have been able to collect upon the Subject from o- 
ther ancient Authors. And nothing ſhall be advanced 
for which Proofs are not brought from ancient Theatrical 
Pieces; from ſuch at leaſt, in which the Manners and 
Characters are Grecian, whether they be written in La- 
tin or in their original Language. For having none left 
to us that are purely Roman, we have no other Way of 
judging of their Habits, but from the Names Togate,. 
_— tate, and Tabernariæ, by which they were dif- 

tinguiſhed. 

As the Ancients had in general three different Sorts of 
Scenical Decorations, for theirthree different Kinds of Plays, 


Comick, Tragick, and Satyrick, it was but natural for 


them to have Fkewiſc different Habits and Masks for their 
Actors of theſe three Characters. And that it was fo in 


Fact Pollux leaves us no Room to doubt. N ay, that they 
had a fourth Kind for their Muſicians and Dancers is un- 


queſtionable :! for tho Pollux does not mention them, ſe- 


veral other über have deſcribed them; and a Model 


of them j is a to be ſeen on the Reverſe of a Medal of 
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Ms, in which he . refreſented in a Theatrical Habit, 


"his, Fe to „nen the w imficat Habits, and ex- 
traordi inary Masks contrived. by the Poets for allegorical 
Perſonages, or for ſuch imaginaf) „ fantaſtical Chorus 's, 
as many of thoſe yet reſerved to us in the Remains of 
Ariftophanes ; not to mention theſe, the Ancients had in 
| Masks of four Kinds, ſui- 
ted'to their Comick, Trag ick, Saty: rick and Orcheſtrick 
Repreſentations, and o different from one another in 
Form and Character, that the fame Actors appeared not 
only different Men, but Men of a different 8 ecies, ac- 
Song to the Genius of the Pieces they 5 nted. 

I fay, Men of a different Species, for except the * 
. bis, "whoſe Masks were perfeckly natural, (tho tfieir long 
training Habits were not, in my Opinion, very fit for 
their Buſineſs, according to our preſent Idea of it at 
leaſt) all the other 5 were very remote from 


N ature and ee 


general Theatrical Habits and! 


N 


reset 


Are e o * C Het 


* 


7 ho the Habits: 3 in Comedy, "Toe 1 88 were 1 
different from thoſe in ordinary Uſe - and tho' the * 
uſed in the ancient Comedy perſectl 


very different from what t ey had. a been; and 
in the new Comedy there was not the leaſt Veſtige re- 


maining of their firſt F orm. The Law by which it was 


prohi Died to mark. out particular Perſons. to View upon 
the Stage, forced them to invent ſuch ridiculous, abſurd 


Masks, | 


{ cofamblad; the Per- 
ſons repreſented; yet in the middle Comedy they became 
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Masks as could not be 0 5 bearing the am al ſt i 
Likeneſs to any human Face. And eie it is, that the 
greater Part of thoſe deſcribed by Follur, are 8 mon- | 
{trouſly deformed and ugly. 
% OF 1 Trag ick Kind. 5 
This was carried yet 1 ig in Tragedy, but for an- 
other Reaſon. All the Actors had a Gigantick Air: 
The enormous Size of their Masks, together with the ex- 
ceſſive Heighth of their Buskins and their huge, adventi- 
tious Bellies, made ſuch an uncouth Combination of ar- 
tificial, borrowed Members, that the long, training Ha- 
bits peculiar 'to them, were really neceſſary to cover it. 
And all this, according to Philoftratus, took its Riſe from 
a prevailing Notion, that all the Heroes of Antiquity, 
Tydeus alone N were of a e Bulk and 
Stature. 5 


07 15 Saty rick Kind. T0, 

Now to this Miſapprehenſion of the Grandeur of He- 
roes, in the ancient times, were joined all the ether Ab- 
ſurdities of Fable on the Satyrick Pieces: For in theſe : ap- 
| peared not only Giants and Men of monſtrous Forms, as 
we may ſee by the Cyclops of Eurypides, the only Piece 
of that kind remaining to us, but likewiſe Silenuss, Fau- 
nuss and Satires, as the Names of other Pieces eke 

rove. 

F By Conſequence the Habits and Masks uſed in them, 
muſt have been of a very particular Sort, and quite dif- 
ferent from all others; but beſides the general Difference 
between the Masks and Habits, for Repreſentations of the 
various Kinds which have been mentioned, there muſt 
have been a very great Diverlity belongie g to each diffe- 


rent 


(9 0 
rent Species of them, to diſtinguiſh different Ages, Sexes, 
and Characters of Perfonages. Now I am to entertain 

you with ſome Account of all this Variety. But I muſt 

firſt ſay ſomething of Masks in general, and begin by en- 

quiring into their Origin, Forms and Uſes. + 

Of Masks in general. 

J am not however to ſpeak 1 any Masks but thoſe of 1 
the Theatre; for there were others much more ancient, 
and of a very different Make. Clemens Alexandrinus in- 

forms us, that Masks were mentioned i in the Poems of Or- 
Pbeus and Linus, whence we may judge of their Anti- 
_ On the other hand it is certain, that Theatrical 
Masks only came into Uſe in the time of Aſcby lus : that 
is, about the 70th Olympiad, and conſequently above 
ſeven or eight — Years later. The firſt Masks of 
which Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks, were not different 
from thoſe we now uſe; whereas the Masks for the 
Theatre were a ſort of Head-pieces that covered the 
whole Head, and repreſented not only the Features of a 
Face, but the Beard, Ears, Hair, and even all the Or- 
naments in a Woman' s Head-Dreſs. 

At leaſt this is the Account we have of them from Fe- 
dus, Pollux, Aulus Gellius, and all- the Authors who 
mention them. This is likewiſe the Idea Phedrnus gives 
of them in his Fable of the Mask and the Fox. 

And it is moreover. a Fact which an Infinity of Bafs- 
Reliefs and engraved Stones put beyond all doubt. 

We muſt not however imagine, that the. Theatrical 
Masks bad always the ſame Form; for it i is certain they 

were 
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perſonam tragicam forte Vulpes viderat, 0 Juante ſpecies, inquit, cere- 
brum non babet. L. 7: f. 7. ; I. 
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were very gradually: FAT to their Perſection. Al 
Writers agree, that at firſt they were very imperfect At 
firſt the Actors only diſguis d themſelves by bedaubing 
their Faces with 1 Lees * Wine; and i it was hab that 
Manner the Pieces of 7 helps ers acted, 
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"Pp continued. SS o . a Sort « Macks 
with the Leaves of the Arcion, a Plant which the Greeks 
called for that Reaſon Tpworiw ; and it was' likewiſe cal- 
led ſometimes among the Latins Penſonata, as appears 
from this Paſſage in Pliny... Quidam Areion perfeng- 

am vocant, cujus folio nullum eft latins.- 

In fine, after Dramatick Poetry was bovenie complete 
in all its Parts, the Neceſſity the Actors found of i imagin- 
ing ſome Way of changing their Figure and Mien in an 
inſtant, in order to repreſent Perſonages of different Ages 
and Characters, put them on contriving the Masks we are 
now ſpeaking of. But it is not eaſy to-trace them to their 
firſt Inventor; for Authors are divided into various us Opi- 
nions on that Head. | 

Suidas and Atbeneus give the Honour af the Invention 
to the Poet Choerilus, cotemp orary with — ll, 
race, on the other Hand, gives it to Ach las. 
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Havent was Jue. - 7 
t preciſely determine by whom this 
ks was invented, yet the Names of thoſe are 
rigs to us, who firſt introduced any part icularKind 
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Waben e M is Eumenides; but that 
it was Euripides who firſt adventur tO 1 8 Serpents to 
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made of Mund lin 


theſe Maſks being e oil 
ding to Hz l 0 1 5 * 6 5 eh of W. ood. 
And they were form: d by, Sculptors according * 
of the Poets, as we may ſee from e Pable'of Phedrus 
we have alre quoted, Lit OI - fi + 
This is all I Near been able to diſco ver concerning whe 
Orig in of Maſks, and their Make in general. But in or- 
Fan to know their Uſe or Neceſſity, we muſt conſider. the: 
different Forms of the ſeveral Kinds of them. 200 
Of the different Sirts of: Masks-in Parties, 

Tho Pollux enters into a very long Detail of the T Ws As 
trical Masks, yet he an diſtinguiſhes - three Sorts; the 
Comick, Tra agick, and Satyxick; and, in his Deſerip- 
tion, he gives to each Kind as mack: Deformity as ĩt was 
poſſibly — tible of; that is, Features caricatured to the 
moſt extravagant Pitch: of Fancy, a hideous abſurd Air, 
and a wide extended N erer 1 to derer the 
Spectators, ſo to ſpeax. "F100 

But there being upon an Infinity I ancient "my 
ments, Masks of a quite oppoſite Form and Character, 
that is to ſay, which have . and agreeable Faces, 
and nothing like that large, gaping Mouth u which renders 
others ſo frightful; I was long at a loſs to what Claſs I 
ſhould 2 them; and 1 iN conſulted the moſt Lear- 
ned in theſe Matters for my Information to no purpoſe : 
they are ſd divided on this Subject, that I have not been 
able to draw any gatisfaction from them about it. 

Some imagine that they are Masks of the ancient Co- 
medy, founding their 24 u vo this : _ That the firſt 

 Masks 


Tage xavrd por Fund SS ux 1 
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1 locks were not only very natural, But perfelriy like 
7, 40 the. Perſo whoſe Charakters na} Manner *hty were 
ned to repreſent... And indeed this 
di iſputed. Pollur himſelf. a & * befoes. he ſpea akso 0 
the Masks of the new Cor 1ed y *. But tho the Fact A be in- 
conteſtible, yet the 8 inferred from it doe 
not follow. * "For there mult have been ſome Opening in 
the firſt to give Vent to 26 Voice of the Actors, 
n¹ Linne have none. 
Others Neck by this — have fancied they 
Masks, but Repreſentations of real Heads, being 
perkuaded that there were no Burt Masks 32 
an fen Mouth. But this is the very thing 
1 Heads have 9 diſtingy ling M:; 
and Characteriſtick of Masks, the roi no N. eck. 
And therefore, no great. Streſs | can. be Jad. dn that 
0 pinion. . 7 
I here is a + Stine abwut pony, Which LION 
them to be Masks, but will not allow them to be antique; 
becauſe. they have 


Mouth they ſee in others. But this Notion being a Con- 
ſequence a5 the ſain Prepoſſeſſion; and ſince 
Reliefs and engraved Stones upon which theſe M ads are 
found, have all the Marks of the beſt Antiquity, it ap- 
pears to me to be no better founded than the two former. 

But if we reflect on the one Hand, that ſome Authors 
ſpeak of a fourth Sort of Masks not mentioned by Pollux, 
I mean thoſe of the Dancers; and if we conſider, on the 


other Hand, that in ſuch Masks there was no Occaſion for 


that large Ouverture which rendered other ſo defor- 


N 2 e med, 
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bot the Character, they imagine 
eſſential to T heatrical Masks, namely the wide opening 
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to think the N 
and the more 1 have” conſidered them, the more Tis 


0 96) 


med, and which was ; certainly not gi * 
Ancients, without ſome very necel ary. N I am apt 


Fades in queſtion were of this fourth Kind; 1; 


am 


confirmed i in this Opinion. © As ptobable however a8 
appeared to me, it Was but a Conjecture) and ſome pot 
tive Au thority was wanting, before it could be hid down 
as Truth: And this is what I have at laſt found in a Paſ- 
ſage of Lucian, which nes, no Room for further a; a 
ciſm upon the Subject. fo 1 400 

It is in his Dialogue upon Deneinzl hes abe kavitie 


ſpoken of the Uglineſs of other Masks, and of that wide 


Mouth in particular common to them all, he tells us that 


thoſe of the Dancers were of a quite different Make, and 


had none of theſe Deformities. With regard, ſaith he, 
zo the Equipage of the Dancers, it is needleſs to go about 
zo prove its Aptitude and Conveniency ; that one muſt be 
blind not to allow. As for their Ma 

more agrecable, they have = that wide hideous Mouth fof 


* the others ; but are eee natural, and carbons to 
their U/e . E 


It is therefore amſüeftüausbiy to o Claß, chat we muſt 


refer the M asks now under our Conſideration. And we 


can no longer doubt, that there was beſides the three 
Kinds mentioned by Pollux, a fourth, which they called 


Orcheftrick, and ſometimes mute Maske, wy 4 


p N e 


* Sed enim Saltationis habitus quam aer ſit & modeſtus, quo rſum atti- 


nefdicere cum coecis quoque iſta ft perſpicua. Larva ipſa pulcherrima & ſub- | 
jectae fabulae reſpondens. Non inhumane iat, ut illae, ſed faltationem per om- 


— 


nia convenit—&c. Oh Lucian de Saltatione. 


ashs nothing can be. 


were in 


0) 


But Ash u not the only Omiſſion Pollux my be re- 
_ with upon the Subject of Masks. Even of thoſe 
which he mentions, there are three Sorts: he bath not di- 
ſtinguiſhed, vhich had however their different Denomi- 

notions, mppowmeiov, wopuouneer, yopyeen. For tho thoſe Names 
roceſs of Time uſed promiſcuouſſy, to fi gnify all 
Sorts of Masks, yet it is probable that the Greeks firſt em- 
ployed them to c Liſtinguiſh three different Kinds : And 
we find in Fact in their Pieces three Sorts, the different : 
Forms and Characters of which anſwer. e to the 
different Meanings of theſe three Terms. 
The firſt and more common Sort were thoſe which re- 
| a nted real Life, and they were properly denominated | 
_ Tpoowrew. The two other Sorts were not ſo common; and 
hence it was that the Term TporuTso) being more "uſed, 
became the general Name for them all. One Sort repre- 
ſented the Shades, and being frequently employed in 
Tragedy, and having ſomething frightful in their Appear- 
ance, the Greeks called them 5 wopucanac. The laſt Kind 
were contrived on purpoſe to terrify, and only repreſen- 
ted horrible Figures, ſuch as Gorgons and Furies, whence 
they had the Name of yopyeow, | 
It is poſſible that theſe Terms did not loſe their origi inal 
Signification till the Masks had entirely changed their 
et Form; that is, in the Time of the new Comedy: For 
till then there was a ſenſible Difference amongſt them. 


But at laſt the ſeveral Kinds were confounded : The Co- 


mick and Tragick _ dificred 1 in Size and i in Uglineſs, 
and 


In gremio n nals forma alben. er a 


Juden.“ Sat. 75 


. we! Danc rs Mad, re 
ance; to nr Su dyd of; noqu Ha bord wm. 
Pollex x not ako: tells us in 8 that.the nick 
Mabe e ridiculovs, but we Lim from the Pctail of 
them he bas left us, that the greater Fart 0 gi a were 
extravagant to Abſurdity. But his we ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to ſhew, in giving an exact Deſer an. of all 
the different Species of them. It is ſufficient | 
at preſent, that there was hardly any of tllem | 
not diſtorted Eyes, a wry Mouth, hanging Checks, or 
ſome ſuch other Deformity. 
With reſpect to the Tragick Marks they were yet more 
TP with * fa enormous Size, and 
that gaping Mouth which threatentd to devour the Spec 
den they generally had a furious Air, a threatening A- 
the Hair ſtanding upright, and a Kind of 
on the Forchead, which only d to dia gure mom. 
and. render them yet more terrible. 
This is the Idea all Authors give 1 us: 5 dend But I 
ſhall only bring two Proofs of it; one from a Letter to 
Zena and . 4 falſly aſeribed to Juſtin Martyr, but 
very ancient, having been always joined to the Genuine 
Works of that Father, who died in the Year: of Our 
Lord 1 54, in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, as Euſabius 
ſays in his Chronology, and not in that of Marcus Au- 
relius, as he has aſſerted in his Hiſtory. P But that is 
Point of Criticiſm, the Diſcuſſion of which ere 
to our in 8 5 Here is the 8 


| In : 


* hep C Nu e Tov O p droupuoltevec, ogepos c 
A U rap roig avoyTois in Tay FUνναον Todws now M1 ETITMAGE, 


0 go nn c. pοονν aha rodas ort rc. 


AI. Ile RY 4 mY ts roars. out with WY bis 
Strength, in repreſenting Oreſtes, appears huge and ter- 
rible to the gaping Spectator, becauſe of his Busbins with 
their high H, gell, his falſe B ref * dene ee Robe, 
| and ir" right 7 Mack. 1 * 


Py 
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1 — Teſtimony is 7 8 more ex cls an dpa 
for i it 2 out not y the F orm e of : Trag gick-Mades, 


n 150 n Tragedy fuſe 
E with N to its Habits. Can any thing be more ſboc-. 
king or f frightful? A Man of huge Water, mounted up- 
on bigh . Heels, and carrying on hit Head an enormous 
Mask, the very Sight of which fills with Dread and Hor- 
ror; for it gapes as if it were 10 fwallow'the Nectar. 
IN os 10 mention hir artificial Breaſt and Belly, and all 
the Arts uſed to make his Shoulders, Arms, Legs, and eve- 
ty Part correſpondent 20 his exceſſive Stature, that all might 
be in proportion. This is a Paſſage in | Lucian, immedi- 
ately. preceding the other we have al hag one concer- 
ning the Masks of the Dancers 1. 

In fine, the Satyrick Sort was the abſurdeſt of hom all, 
and having no other Foundation but in the Caprice of 
Poets, hw were no imaginable odd Figures which theſe 
Masks did not exhibite : For beſides * and Satyrs, 
| whence they had their Names, ſome of them repreſented 1 
ae Centaurs, . % In one e Word; Geek is NO 9 75 


x Luclas, ididems!. Potro autem iam en primum Wy habitu con- 


templemur, cujuſmodi fit, quam turpe & jucundum ſpectaculum, homo 
longitudine deformi, altis calceamentis, larva minaci, cum peramplo ore hiante. 
Iitto aſcititia — & ventres factitios, Se. 


( ee) 


| Jer in Fable which was not eihibitel i in ſome of th 8 
Pieces by proper Masks. And therefore we may ſay, it 
was the Kind of Dramatick Entertainments in which 
the Uſe of Masks was'moſt neceſſary. Ns 

Not but that they were indiſpenſably 10 1 in Trat Ne) 5 
likewiſe, to give the Heroes and Demigods that Air of 
Grandeur and Majeſty they were ſuppoſed to have really 
had. For it is no Matter whence that Prejudice came; 
or whether they were really of a ſupernatural Size; it was 
ſufficient, that this was the received Opinion, and that 
the People believed it, to make it neceſſary to repreſent 
them as ſuch: They could not have been otherwiſe ex- 
hibited without tranſgreſſing againſt Probability: And, 
by Conſequence, it was impoſſible to bring chem on the 
Stage without the Aſſiſtance of Masks. Rs ated 

But what render'd it impoſſible for the Actors to per- 
form their Parts without them, was their being obliged 
to repreſent Perſonages not only of different Kinds and 
Characters, but likewiſe of different Ages and Sexes; 
ſay, different Sexes, for it muſt be remembred there were 
no Actreſſes among the Ancients: The Female Characters 
in their Pieces were acted by Men. 

This is a Fact I could bring an Infinity of Authorities 
to prove; but I ſhall content my ſelf with quoting one 
Paſſage from Lucian, and two others to illuſtrate and 
confirm it. One is, an Account from Aulus Gellius, of 
a Ruſe employed by an Actor of Aibens, who having loft 
his only Son, whom he loved moſt tenderly, and 1 
obliged to act the Part of Electra in Sophactes, took the 


Urn, in which were depoſited his Son's 5 Aſhes, with him, 
and 


* 


(101) 
and made uſe of it inſtead of that of Ore/zes, to Work 
up his Grief to an extraordinary Pitch of truly. : natural 
Vehemence Tf. 

The other is an Epigram in the ae upon A 1 
R who having repreſented the Fable of Daphne and 
that of Miobe both very ſadly, was ſaid to have danced 
the one like a Log of Wood, and the other like a Stone:. 
With regard to Lucian Teſtimony, it is another Paſ- 
ſage in the Dialogue on Dancing, in which he juſtifies the 
Dancers for the Cuſtom of putting on Womens Clothes, 
to repreſent their Perſonages, by ſhewing it was the eſta- 
bliſhed Uſage in the Theatre, and no more than what the 
other Actors did as well as they. The Paſſage follows 
immediately after the laſt which was cited from him. 

From what hath been ſaid it reſults, that three Things 
made the Uſe of Masks abſolutely neceſſary on the Thea- 
tre. Fir, the Want of Actreſſes to act the Parts of 
Women. Secondly, that extraordinary Size of which 
Tragick — were in Poſſeſſion. And, third! , the 
very Nature and Genius of the Satyrick Kind. 

But, beſides the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of each of thoſe 
Sorts of Masks in particular; there were ſome general Advan- 
tages which accrued from them, all of no ſmall Conſidera- 
tion. For firſt, as every Piece had its own Masks proper to it, 
and therefore the ſame Actor could, by changing his 
Mask, act ſeveral Parts in the ſame Piece, without being 
perceived to do ſo. The Spectators, by this means, were not 


cloyed with always ing the ſame F aces, and the Actors 
£0 4 were, 


+ Aulus Gellius, L. 7. c. 5. | 
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were, ſo to ſpeak, multiplied to all the neceſſary Variety, | 
at a very eaſy Rate. 

And as they uſed them likewiſe to repreſent the Faces 
of the Perſons intended to be repreſented, it was a Me- 
thod of rendering the Repreſentation more natural than 
it could otherwiſe have been, eſpecially in Pieces where 
the Intrigue turn'd upon a perfect Reſemblance of Faces, 

as mn the Amphitryon and the Menechm i. 
Noa theſe Advantages were ſo conſiderable, that they 
over-ballanced all the Defects and Inconveniencies atten- 
ding Masks : For theſe may all be reduced to the fol- 
lowing three Points. To the Abfurdity of their Form 
in general; to the Deformity of ſome of them in parti- 
cular : and to that Inmovility. for which they have been 

fo often cenſured. 

With Regard to the firſt, we ouſt diſtinguiſh Thines J 
In the ancient Comedy, not only were all the Masks very 
natural, but likewiſe perfectly like the Perſons repreſent- 
ed; ſo that they were far from being abſurd in their Form. 
If they afterwards degenerated from this primitive Natu- 
ralneſs, it is to be imputed to them who abuſed them, and 
gave occaſion to the Law forbidding to repreſent any par- 
ticular Likeneſs. And, in changing their Form, the one 
Kind but became more comical, and apter to excite 
Laughter ; and the other more rragical, and fitter to in- 


ſpire wth Fear. 
With Reſpect to the particular Deformity of ſome 


Masks, they were of two Kinds: One natural, the Ugli- 
neſs of which was owing to real Deformities, diſtorted 
Eyes, a wry Mouth, hanging Cheeks, &c. The other 


was artificial, confiſting in ſuch a Configuration of the 
Parts 


( 102 ) 
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Parts of the Face, that by turning to the left or right, 
different Paſſions were expreſſed. The Countenance 
ſeem d, ſo to ſpeak, to laugh with one Side, and ery with 
the other +. The former was in Uſe in all Comedies, and 
common to all low Characters, ſuch as Valets, Slaye-mer- 
chants, 5 and Paraſites. The latter „ on the contr ary, was 
peculiar to Heads of Families, and to the higher Charac-. 
ters; but theſe were only made ule gf on extraordinary 
Occaſions, on which it was requiſite all at once to change 
Faces, as in the unravelling of certain Pieces where the 
fame Perſon paſſes, in the twinkling of an Eye, from 
_ Grief to Joy, or from Joy to Grief. And as, in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, the Actors had nothing to do but to turn about, in 
order to change the whale Face of Affairs, we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that this Artifice, far from hurting the Re- 
preſentation, contr ibuted to render the Action more per- 
fect, and compenſated or corrected, in a great meaſure, 
that Immobility, or Uniformity and Unchangeableneſs 
with which Masks are reproached. = 
It muſt however be acknowledged, Immobility was the 
greateſt Fault attending the Uſe of Masks: And it had 
indeed been an unpardonable one, and very juſtly blam- 
ed, as deſtroying the whole Truth and Grace of Action, 
if the Spectators had been as near to the Actors as we now 
Are. But then Shews being for the People, it was neceſ- | 
ſary that their Theatres ſhould be very capacious; and 
conſequently a great Part of the Spectators muſt have been 


O 2 5 very 


+ Pater ille cujus praecipuae partes ſunt quia interim concitatus, interim le- 
nis eſt, altero erecto, altero compoſito eſt ſupercilio. 5 
Quintil. Inſt. Or. L. 10. 
Ode eu TpeoBurys Thy opνο avarerarai Thy bebav. Poll. L. 4. c. 18. 
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very far from thi Scenes. Even thoſe who were neareſt, 
were ſeparated from the Stage by the whole Extent of the 
Orcheſter, that is, at leaſt above a hundred Feet, and 
there were ſome Places at the Diftance of more than two 
hundred from the Actors. 

Thus it would have been of little purpoſe for them to 


have acted without Masks ; all their Excellence in expreſ- 
fing the Paſſions would lave been loſt at ſuch a Diſtance; 


their Features could not have been diſcerned. The Uſe 


of Masks, on the contrary, in ſome meaſure, made a- 


mends for that Defect; it was with the Faces of the Ac 
tors then, as it is now with reſpect to the Ornaments on 


our Scenes, which muſt be magnified in order to have 


their due Effect at a certain Diſtance. The Repreſenta- 
tion, to ſay the Truth, was not in general the more per- 
fect on theſe Accounts; but the Fault was not in the 


| Masks. And that is ſufficient to vindicate the Ancients 
for uſing them. 


8 0 M E 


ON 
The ſame SUBJECT, 


By the AUTHOR of 


The Reflections on: Poway and PAINTING. 


Hon 


| T is not improper | to add to this curious Diete 
ſome Obſervations upon ancient Theatrical Masks, 


by another ingenious French Author, publiſhed after- 


wards: The Author of the REFLECTIONS on Pok TRY and 
PAINTING. 


Aſchylus is ſaid to have firſt introduced the Uſe of 


| Masks upon the Stage into Greece. Diomedes (a) lays, + 


was 


(a) Perſonis vero uti primus coepit Roſcius Gallus praecipuus hiſtrio, quod 


oculis obverſis erat, nec ſatis decorus in perſonis, niſi paraſitos pronuntiabat. 
Diomed, E. 


f 
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was one | Roſeinr Gallus \ who firſt — wich a Mask 
upon the Theatre at Rome, to hide an u gly Caſt he had 
with his Eyes ; but he does not tell us ee this Roſcius 
lived. Masks are yet in uſe upon ſome modern Theatres. 
Several Perſonages in the [zalian Comedy are mask d. 
And tho', upon the French Theatre, all the Actors were 
never ane as the ancient Actors all were, yet it is not 
long ſince Masks were uſed there in Tragedy as well as 
Comedy ; nor are they yet quite out of uſe in the latter. 
| It is certain that, by the help of Masks, an Actor may 
aſſume as great a Likeneſs as he pleaſes to the Character he 
would repreſent. And ancient Actors imagined, that a 
certain Phyſiognomy was ſo eſſential to every Character, 
that, to repreſent any one perfectly, they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to have a particular Mask deſigned for it (5). They 
had great Variety of Masks, and changed them often. 
And to the Deſcription of the chief — in a Piece, 
like what is now prefixed to Plays, under the Title of 
Dramatis Per ſonæ, they judged it peertlary to add Fi- 
guret of the principal Masks. 
Theſe Masks repreſented not merely the Face, but the 
whole Head, tho Mr. Perrault (c) ſeems to have been of 
another Opinion. That Fable of Phoedrus (4), in which 
the Fox, upon examining a Tragick-M. ask, cries out, 
(Ruanta Species ſed cerebrum non habet |) is 0 T known. 
Now Mr. Perrault makes this Critical Remark upon it. 
In Æſop, ſays he, it is a Monkey, which ſeeing a Head 
at a 4 Sculptor 5 Shop, cries out: What a fine Head! tis 


Pity 
(% Major in perſonis obſervatio eſt apud comicos os tragicoſque, multis enim 
utuntur & varus. Quintil, L. ii. Pro. 


. 
( {4) Parallle, Tom. 3. p. 30. 
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Pity it ſhould have no Brains. And the Story goes on ve- 
ry well, as Flop tells it, becauſe a Head is made to have 
Brains ; but there is no Wit in ſaying it of a Mask, or 
of a mere Face, which is not made to have any. Is there 
Tae in thus altering a Fable? But with all due Reſpect 
to this Critick, the Masks of which Phoedrus ſpeaks' were 
the fame with the Head in Aſop. They covered the 
whole Head of the Actor, and ſo ſeemed made to have 
Brains. This one may ſee upon looking into the ancient 
Manuſcript of Terence, in the King's Library, or into Ma- 
dam D' Acier's Terence, EL Tel 
Another Advantage of Masks conſiſted in this, that by 
the help of them, Hypolitus, Hercules, and Meſfor never 
appeared upon the Stage but with Heads ſuitable to their 
known Characters. The Viſages of the Actors were al- 
ways conformable to their Parts; and thus one never ſaw 
an old, wrinkled, wore-out Actor, play the Part of a 
young, freſh, amorous, handſome Gallant ; or a Come- 
dian act the honeſt Man with the Face of a compleat 
Villain. Every Mask, in one Word, expreſſed ſome par- 
ticular Character in ſo lively a manner, that the Mask 
no ſooner appeared, than the Character to be repreſented 
was known. This we learn from Qxintilian (a). And 
Pollux tells us the ſame. The latter ſpeaking of Masks in 
ES: e Fragedy, 
(a) Itaque in iis quae ad ſcenam componuntur fabulis artifices pronuntiandi 
a perſonis quoque affectus mutuantur, ut fit Niobe in tragoedia triſtis, atrox Me- 
dea, attonitus Ajax, truculentus Hercules. In comoedus vero practer alam 
obſervationem qua ſervi, lenones, paraſiti, ruſtici, vetulae, meretriculae, ancil- 
lae, ſenes auſteri ac mites, juvenes ſeveri ac luxurioſi, matronae, puellae, inter 
ſe diſcernuntur; patet ille cujus praecipuae partes ſunt, quia interim concitatus, 


interim lenis eſt, altero erecto, altero compoſito eſt ſupercilio. Atque id oſten- 


dere maxime Latinis actoribus moris eſt quod cum us quas agunt partibus con- 
gruat. | Guinti] Inſt. 3 11. C. 3. Le 
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Tragedy, 6 they ought to be characterized, 171 FR 


of Thamyras, who loſt his Eyes for raſnly daring to com- 


pete with the Muſes, ought to have one Eye blue, and an- 
other black (6). | 


The ancient Macks were af . Advantage i in 8 
ces where the Intrigue depended upon ſuch a Reſemb- 


lance of Perſons as that one of them might eaſily be miſ- 
taken for the other: the Spectators in that Caſe being 
themſelves apt to confound the one with the other, entred 


naturally into the Miſtakes of the Actors upon which the 


whole Plot turned. 
Another Advantage of them was, at Men might thus 


act the Parts belonging to Women, without ſhocking the 


Spectators. And Women had not ſtrong enough Lungs 


to make themſelves heard in ſuch vaſtly large Theatres 
as ancient ones generally were. That Female Characters 


were often acted by Men, is plain from ſeveral Paſſages of 


ancient Writers ; from what we are told by IS Gel- 


lius (c) in particular, of a Comedian named Polus, Who 


acted Electra. 
Another Advantage of * was, that by that means 


they could repreſent upon the Stage Foreigners of whatever 
Nation, with cheir en and Fhyfagno- 


mies . 


Rufi perſona Batavi 


Neem zu derider, haec timet ora puer. 


Says Martial. | 
This 


2) ** E gre. 725 
(c) Aulus Gellius, L. 7 
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This Cuſtom likewiſe gave an Opportunity to Lovers 
to make Compliments, and ſhew a good deal of Gallant- 
ry to their Miſtreſſes. Seton tells us, that when Ve- 
70 (a) mounted the Stage to repreſent a God or a Hero, 
he wore, a, Mask which reſembled his own Face; but 
when he acted a Goddeſs or ſome Heroine, he put on a 
Mask which was the Picture of the Lady he was then in 
Love with. Julius Pollux (b) who compoſed his Work 
for the Emperor Commodus, informs us, that in the old 
reel Comedy, when living Citizens were repreſented 
on the Stage; the Actors wore Masks which portraited the 
Perſons deſigned to be characterized. Socrates probably 
faw his own Figure on the Stage, when he was ridiculed 
in the Clouds of Ariflophanes. 

But, on the other hand, this 3 deprived the 
Spectators of the Pleaſure which the Riſings and Changes 
of different Paſſions, give by their natural Features in the 
Countenance. The Language of a Perſon ſtrongly moved by 
any Paſſion affects us very much, but the Marks of it in his 

Face move us more ſenſibly. Dominatur autem maxime 
oultus, ſays Quintilian (c). Now the Ancients were 
robb'd of all that pathetick Expreſſion which now makes 
ſo conſiderable Part of our Entertainment, when we ſee 
a Play well acted. Indeed, where it is the Cuſtom of 
Actors to paint their Faces, as it is in ſome Countries, 
there is almoſt as little of this Kind of Action, as if Masks 


were ſill 1 in Uſe. 
=; 5 This, 


5 a) Heroum, Deorumque, item en perſonis effictis ad ſimilitudinem 
oris ſui, & foeminae prout quamque diligeret. Sueton. in Nero. 

(5) Julius Pollux Onomaſt. J. 4. c. 19. 

(c) Quintilian, L. e. 13. 1. 


(e) 


This, it muſt be ag; was a great Defect. vet i it 
may be aid,” in defence of ancient Masks, that they did 
not hide the Eyes of the Actors And the Eye is the 
principal Actor Fo the Face: it is it chiefly which diſ- 
covers the Mind and all its inward Sentiments and Emo- 
tions. Animi eft omnis actio, & imago animi vultus eg, 

indices oculi, ſays Cicero (d). When we ſee the Eyes, I. 
magination is almoſt able to ſupply all the reſt that can 
appear in the Face. And ſeveral Paſſages of Cicero and 
Suintilian put it beyond doubt, that ancient Actors ex- 
_ preſſed all the Paſſions very ſtrongly by their Eyes toge- 
ther with their Hands, and other Motions of their Bodies. 
Nor can we doubt of their Teftimony, fince we may aver 
the ſame of the Italian Comedians who act in Masks. 

I hold however by the more common and ſimple Opi- 
nion, that the greater Part of the Paſſions, the loft ones 
in particular, could not be ſo well expreſſed by an Actor 
in a Mask, as they may be by the Face. And therefore I 
can't but think, the Ancients who had ſuch a Taſte for 
Dramatick Repreſentations, would have laid aſide Masks, 
if they had not had fome very good Reaſon for continu- 
ing to uſe them. Now the Reafon ſeems to be, that on 
the one hand they loſt but very little by the Uſe of Masks, 
with regard to the Expreſſion of the Paſſions, becauſe 

their Theatres were vaſtly large, and the far greater Num- 
ber of the Spectators were at ſo great a diſtance from the 
Stage, that they could not have diſcern'd any Changes in 
the Features of the Actors, had they acted without Masks, 

And 


(d) Cicero de Orat. 8 3. So Vini. E t.. 3. In iplo vultu plurimum 
valent oculi per quos maxime animus emanat. 
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And on * he hand, the Magks were & * to * 
the Actors heard at an immenſe Diſtance. This Affair 
requires ſome Explication. 
Aulus Gellius (a), who wrote wines the Emp ror Adri- 
an, commends the Etymological Derivation Caius Baſſus 
had given of the Latin Word Perſona, ſi gnifying a Mask, 
from the Verb perſonare, which ſignifies to reſound. In 
fine, ſays he, the Afﬀor's whole Head being covered with a 
Marl, the Voice, which muſt paſs through a very narrow 
confined Paſſage,. being thus conſtrained, made a ſtronger 
and diſtincten Sound. And indeed, whatever may be 
thought of this Derivation of the Word Perſona ; it is 
highly probable that the Ancients would . not have been 
ſo fond of Masks, if they had not been of Uſe to ſtreng th- 
en and extend the Voicc "of the Actors ; if they bas” not 
made a Sort of Echo. But Boetius confirms "his Opi- 
nion () . For he ſays of Masks, Concavitate ipſa major 
neceſſe eſt emittatur ſonus. 

We cannot doubt but Masks muſt have ſome how con- 
tributed to make the Actors better heard at a diſtance, 
fince theſe two Authors wrote of what they daily ſaw. 
And my Conjecture about the Matter is, That there was 
in the Mouth of the ancient Masks ſome Incruſtation 
which made them have the ſame Effect as a Speaking- 
Trumpet. It is plain from the Masks yet to be ſeen in 


ancient Manuſcripts, on Medals and other antique Monu- 
P 2 ments, 


©) Lepide me Mane, & ſcite Caius Baſſusi in bre quos de origine voca- 
bulorum ah uit, unde appellata fit | Perſaua interpretatur, a perſonando enim 
id vocabulum factum eſſe conjectat.— - Quoniam igitur indumentum il- 


lud oris clareſ cere & reſonare vocem facit, ob eam cauſam Perſona dicta eſt. 
Noli. Atic. I. 5. c. 7. 


(5) Boet. Manſ. de Perl. cap. pr. 


# , 
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ments, that the Ouverture of the Mouth was eic way 
args: It was a gaping Mouth that ORE: Children. 
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2 andemque edit ad pulpita notum _ 
Exodium, cum perſone pallentis giatum, 


In gremio matris for midat ruſricus Rs : 65 


Quintilian, ſpain of an Actor called Bebe, ye 
He adventured to laugh, ibo he well knew for what Rea- 
ſons a Laugh had ſo diſagreeable an Effet in Masks.. 
And this could not happen, unleſs the Mouth of the Mask 
was lined with ſomething that altered the natural Sound 
of the Voice, at the ſame time that! it augmented it. . 

I ſhall here therefore risk 4 Conjecture quite new, 
WT is, that the Ancients, after having made uſe of 
limber Braſs-plates for lining the Mouths of their Masks, 
came afterwards to uſe for that Purpoſe thin Pieces of a 
particular Sort. of Marble, as properer than Braſs to 
ſtrengthen the Voice without altering it to thè Diſadvan- 

tage. And my Conjecture Is founded upon a Paſſage of 
Pliny the Naturaliſt, and one of Solinus. Pliny, a- 
mong other precious Stones, mentions one called Cas. | 
phonos (a), i. e. Sound of Braſs, which, he ſays, is black, and 
according to the Etymology of its MName muſt, when it was 
touched, have rendered a Sound like that of Bra. And 
it 1s for that Reaſon, continues he, Comedians are advi- 
fed to make uſe of it. But what Uſe could Actors make 
of it, but to incruft the Mouths of their Masks with thin Sli- 


(a) Calcophonos nigra eſt, ſed illiſa aeris tinnitum reddit, trapoediia ut ſua- 
centgeſtanda, "T1. TT.E T0.” 
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ces uf D Their Macks, which. were miade of Wood, as 
we may learn from e Verſes of Prudenti US againſt Sym 


_— were "wy Pe to be lined. 


E 7 rrogi cus cantor ti uo tegie 0 ora cavato. 
| Grande alt quid cujus per hiatum carmen anbelet. 


| Solinus (3), who wrote ſome time addr Pliny, Wnms:t - 
ive us the Reaſon why that Stone was preferred to Braſs 
for lining the Mouths of ancient Maſks, when, after tel 
ling us that this Stone reſounds like Braſs, and has its 5 I 
Name from that Effect, he adds, That it does nc Preju- 
dice to the Clearneſs of the Voice when it is shillfully uſed. 
Mee may. judge of the Care of the Ancients with rela- 
tion to every thing that could contribute to their Pleaſure 
in the Execution of Theatrical Repreſentations, from what 
Li itruvius (c) tells us of their Manner of placing Echea, = 
7. e. Vaſes of Braſs to make an Echo. Speaking of the - "1 
Architecture of a Theatre, he enters into a long and par- 4 
ticular Detail of the Make and Form of theſe Vaſes, and 
of the propereſt Places for them in the Theatres, to an- 
ſwer their End, which was to be Echo's for the Actors 
Voices. He 3 their Dimenſions, and every thing 
relating to them; and he regrets, that in his time the 
Romans took ſo little Care to place ſuch Echaea in their 
Theatres, whereas the Greeks were very careful to have 


good 


(5) Calcopthongos reſonat ut pulſata aera. Pudice 3 Gs vocis cla- 
ritatem. Sol. Ed. Salm. 6. 37. 
(c) Vitruvius, 1. 5. e.. 5, Ge. Ita hac ratione vox a ſcaena, velut a centro, 

rofuſa ſe circum agens tactuque feriens ſingulorum vaſorum cava, excitaverit 


— 


auctam claritatem & concentu convenientem ſibi conſonantiam. + 
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good ones placed in theirs. The Romans, it is probable, 
profited by this Advice of Vitruvius, for Pliny complains, 
that theſe Braſs Vaſes, and the Vaults under which they. 
were placed, quite drowned the Voices of the Actors. 

He aſſerts that they had the ſame bad Effect with the 
Sand in the Orcheſtre, i. e. With the Diſtance between 
the Theatre and the neareſt Spectators (a). On the other 
Side, Caſſiodorus (6) affirms, that the Voice of the Actors 

in Tragedy being ſtrengthened by certain Concavities 
gave ſuch a Sound as one could hardly imagine to come 
from the Lungs of a Mortal. Theſe Concavities could 
be nothing but the Echaea and the Incruſtation in the 
Mouth of the Maſk which made the ſame reſounding as 
a Horn. Did the Books of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, 
Rufus, and other ancient Writers upon Theatres and 
theatrical Spectacles ſtill ſubſiſt, we would be able to 
to form a more; clear and certain Idea of many, Things 
relating to them than is now poſſible; tho” it is not to be 
imagined they took the Trouble to give particular and 
circumſtantiate Deſcriptions of Things their Co-tempora- 
ries ſaw every Day. There is a Catalogue of the Books 
upon this Subject, which are now loſt, in the fourth 
Chap. of the firſt Part of Father Boulanger's Treatiſe upon 
the Theatres ofthe Ancients. But we know enough of them 
to be able to affirm, that the Ancients gain'd this Advan- 
tage by their theatrical Maſks, that they contributed to 
make their Actors heard by Spectators at a very great Diſ- 
wy tance 


(a) In theatrorum Orcheſtris ſcrobe aut arena ſuper injecta, vox derotatur et 
in rudi parietum circumjectu doliis etiam inanibus. r 
() Tragoedia ex vocis vaſtitate nominatur quae concavis repercuſſionibus ro- 

borata talem ſonum videtur efficere ut pene ab homine non credatu. 
: Caſſiod. I. 1. Ep. 51, 


(us). 


' tance from them. Three fourths of the Aims: were 


too far off to diſcern the Effects of Paſſions upon the 
Faces of the Players, diſtinctly enough to receive any 


Pleaſure in that Way. It is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
| Expreſſions at the Diſtance that one may eaſily diſcern 


the Age and other more marked Features of a Cha- 
racer on a Mask. The Paſſions muſt have been expreſſed 


with horrible Grimaces to have been diſcernible by Spec- 
tators at ſo vaſt a Diſtance from the Stage. And beſides, 
it ought to be conſidered, that Dramatick Pieces among 
the Andean were acted in Day-Light ; and intelligent, 


juſt Action often requires, that the Features which marx 
a certain Motion of the Mind, ſhould be but juſt diſcer- 


nible. This happens in ſuch Situations in particular, 
where it is proper the Actor ſhould let ſome faint Signs 


of his Paſſion eſcape him, in Spight of his Reſolution 


and Attention to hide it. 

We have therefore Reaſon to make our Actors perform 
without Masks; and yet the Ancients were not in the 
wrong for making e Players act with them. 


This ingenious Author, after ſhewing that the ancient 


Waben comprehended not only what we now call Mu- 
ſick, but the Art of reading or reciting Verſes of de- 
claiming and acting, and ſeveral other Arts; for which 

Reaſon it was defin d, Ars decoris in vocibus & motibus : 

After having proved this from Ariſflides Ruintilianus 

and other ancient Authors, he makes _ very curious 

Obſervations with regard to dramatical Repreſentations, 

the Mulick in particular; by which the Comedians were 


directed and aſſiſted in their A. which I ſhall oy 
_ juſt. 
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Juſt mention here, becauſe of the Figure in the ancient 
Bas- relief now publifh'd, with the double Tibia. 
Firſt he obſerves, that to act Comedy, and to act Tra- 
gedy, were two diſtinct Profeſſions ; and that the ſame 
Perſon very rarely acted in both. This he proves from a 
Paſſage directly affirming it in P/azo's third Book of his Re- 
publick, and from Rwuintition. Inſt. L. 11. who ſays, 
A ſop declaim'd in a graver Manner than 'Ro/cins, be- 
cauſe the former betook himſelf to Tragedy, and the lat- 
ter to Comedy. 2. The Habits, the Maſks, all the Or- 
naments in Comedy were totally different from thoſe uſed 
in Tragedy. This he proves from Vitruvius, and from 
ſome Paſſages of certain Fathers of the Church in their 
Writings againſt Plays. 3. But the Fact he inſiſts chiefly 
upon is, That the theatrical Declamation of the An- 
cients was ſet to Muſick as our Operas are. He obſerves, 
That Por phyry in his Commentary upon the firſt Book 
of Ptolomy's Treatiſe of Harmony, divides Muſick into 
ſix principal muſical Arts. The Rythmick, which taught 
the Cadence in all Sorts of Motions. The Merrick, 
which taught to pronounce meaſured Compoſitions of all 
Kinds. The Organick, which taught to touch muſical 
Inſtruments. The Hypocrizick, which taught the Art of 
acting by Rules eſtabliſhed upon certain Principles. The 
Poetich, taken in its full Extent, as Porphyry expreſly de- 
clares, taught the mechanical Part of theſe two Things. 
1. What regards the Meaſure in Verſification. 2. The 
Compoſition of the Melopee, or what regards the Recital 
of Verſes, whether they were to be ſung in the Manner 
properly called Singing, or to be declaimed. Parphyry 
adds, that thoſe who profeſſed theſe Arts, took the Name 
of 
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1 Muſicians. : Ariſtides Quintilianus who was, as is 
robable, contem 7 with Plutarch, gives us 1 ſame 
| eee LR of Muſical Arts, with this Difference, 
that he divides the Poeticl into two, the Poeric and the 
Melopee. It is no wonder then, to find the Ancients | 
ſpeaking in ſuch ſtrong Terms of the extenſive Utility of 
Muſick, ſince it com prehended ſo many Arts. The 
Hypocritick Muſiek was ſo called, becauſe it was pro- 
perly the Muſick or Art of Players. The Greeks called 
it Orchefis, and the Romans Saltatio. Ariſtotle defines 
Tragedy an Imitation of an Action compoſed in a — 
guage adapted to pleaſe. And he defines this Language 
adapted to pleaſe, to be a Language which hath e. 
fare, Rythmas, and Harmony. He divides the Poets 
Work into ſix Parts, the fourth of which he calls the 
Melopee, or the Modulation of the Piece. What. he calls 
— Melopee, he calls at other times Muſick. And 
ſpeaking of the Melopee or Modulation, he uſes the Word 
Jen emeia, which originally ſignifies Signs in general, but 
was uſed by the Greek Writers on My ick, to ſignify the 
Characters with which Muſick was wrote. Ari/otle, in 
another Place, ſays, the Chorus in Tragedy did not ſing 
upon tlie Ipodorian nor the Ipopbrygian Mode or Key, as 
the principal Actors did, at the End of a Scene in parti- 
cular; becauſe theſe Tones were proper to expreſs the 
higher and more animated Paſſions of great Characters, 
ſuch as were repreſented by the principal Actors: But the 
Actors which compoſe the Chorus, are Perſons of leſs 
Importance, whoſe Paſſions ought not to be of the ſame 
Character with thoſe of Heroes. Whence it is plain, 
chat what the Actors recited or declaimed was ſet to "Mie 


1 ge: ſick. 
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tick The ſame Compoſition, which 'as it was noted on 
Paper, was called Melopee, was named Melody when it 
was executed. The former was the Melody in Writing, 
and the latter was the Melopee ſung. © The Melopet'of the 
Melody was a general Term for all Sorts of Singing and 
compoſed Declamation. This he proves from Martiarius 
Capella, Bryennus, (an ancient Greet Author tranſlated 
into Latin by V. alt) Porphyry,. and 4 rifftaes e 
anur. | 
Ws dene was then a Melopee which was ſinging, proper y 
ſo called, and another which was nothing but meafured 
Declamation or Recital ſet to Mufick. | The latter was 
the Melopy or Melody of Dramatick Pieces. Many Paſ⸗ 
ſages of ancient Amer prove that the Actors dig not 
_ ling, taking that Word in its ſtrict and proper Senſe we 
now underftand it in. Our Author cites ſome Paſſages 
from Ruintilian, Cicero, Martianus Capella, and others, 
to prove this. But their Manner of ſpeaking was a King 
of Mean' between Singing and ſimple, familiar Pronoun- 
_ ciation: And it was accompanied with Inſtruments. 
This he proves from ſome Paſſages of Cicero concerning 
Roſcius, and from Ruintitian, who ſpeaks of the Actors 
having T7biæ, Flutes and other Inſtruments to modulate 
their Pronounciation in acting: And what we read in 
theſe Authors is prov'd to our Eyes by : a Bas-relief | pub- 
liſhed by Bartbolin: the younger, in his Book de Thin 
vererum, repreſenting” ſeveral Actors; one in 4 long 
Robe who appears to be'the Maſter, ſeizing his Slave by 
the Arm, and going to beat him, two others entering 
upon the Stage, at the Bottom of which there is one 


fanding who is playing on a Flute. The Bas- relief pre- 
fixed 


(ng) 


fired his chi Diſcourſe ſeems to 10 ance Confirma- 
tion of our Author's Opinion, viz. That the whole 
Action was accompanied with a Flute or ſome other 
Wind- inſtrument comprehended by the Romans under 
the general Name Tibiae. Not but that the Action was 
ſometimes accompanied with ſtringed Inſtruments. We 
know it was from the ancient Scholia upon the Greek 
Tragedians, and from Plutarch's Treatiſe on Mulick ; 
Horace's Art of Poetry ſuppoſes that Cuſtom ; and Dion 
tells us, that Mero made Uſe of thoſe Inſtruments ini act- 
ing ſome Tragedies : But they preferred the Wind- inſtru- 
ments for accompanying the Actors to all others: And 
hence we may learn why the Wind-inſtruments uſed 
ngepreſenting Terence's Comedies were mark d below. 
the Title of each Comedy. Tt wasa neceſſary Inſtruction 
for the Action. The Flutes were not only changed when 
the Chorus ſung; but likewiſe very frequently during the 
Recital. Donatus tells us the Ancients made uſe of 
Flutes called Tibiae deutrae, the Tone of which was very 
proper to accompany the more ſerious Parts of a Dra- 
matick Piece ; and of others called Serranae to accom- 
pany the more gay. and pleaſant Parts; and in mixed 
Pieces conſiſting of Buffoonery intermingled with grave 
| Sentiments, they uſed thoſe different Sorts of Flutes al- 
ternately. W hat Donatus fays i in the ſame Place helps 
to explain a Paſſage of Pliny, where that Naturaliſt 
ſays - That the Tihiae Siniftrae were made of the 
lower Part of the ſame Reed of the upper Part of which 
« the Tibiae dextrae were made.“ The under Part bein g 
thicker than the higher, the latter by Conſequence gave 
a graver Sound than the former, We learn from Hatte | 


( 20 Y | 5 


that the moſt ſimple Wind- inſtruments which could 1 
be heard at any confderabl Diſtance x were uſed. at erk 
upon the T e / 
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"Tia. „n ons e 0 n winfg e 


Amula, ſed tent is fimplexque foramine pauco. 
Adfpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis. 


| Buthe adds, that now the Cuſtom was greatly alter'd. 


Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 


The Art of compoſing the nen for Dramati K 
Pieces was a particular Profeſſion at Rome. In the Titles 
of Tarencè's Comedies, there is beſides the Poet's Name, 
and that of the principal of the Actors or the Head of the 
Troup which repreſented them, the Name of him who 
had noted the Declamation, Dri fe ecerat modes. 
Our Author makes another very curious Obſervation, 
and inſiſts at great length upon it. Namely, that the 
Declamation in moſt Scenes of dramatick 5 was 
divided between two Actors, one who ſpoke, and another 
who acted. But how Lt, theſe two 2 5 acted i in Con- 
cert one with another, and with the accompanying Flute, 
if the whole Performance had not been noted? But I 
mall only add what he obſerves concerning the Flutes 
us d in the Pamumi mes. In theſe Repreſentations, ſays 
he, they made Uſe of a particular Sort of Flute call 4 
Tibia Dactilica; probably becauſe that Flute came near- 


er to the human Voice than the others, as our Flute 
Traverſiere does, He > gives us here a very curious Hiſ- 
tory 


* 


tory of the Pace The «Paſſage he quotes nd 
Livy to prove that the Ancients compos d their theatrical 
Declamations, ſet them to Muſick or noted them; and 
that the Deelamation was accompanied with Wind- 
inſtruments, is worth inſerting here. It is an Account 
of the Origine of Plays at Rome. Et hoc, & in 
Hguenti anno, (the Year of Rome 391, T. Sulpicio Petico, 

C. Licipio Stolone Coſſ. peftilentia flit, — vittis ſuper- 
Hitione animis ludi quoque ſcemici, nova res bellicgſo po- 
pulo (nam circi modo ſpectaculum fuerat) inter alia celef- 
tis iræ placamina inflituti dicuntur. Cæterum parva 
 quogue (ut ferme principia omnia) & ea ipſa peregrina 
res fuit. Sine carmine ullo, fine imitandorum carminum 
actu ludiones ex Hetruria acciti ad tibicinis modos al- 
tantes haud indecoros motus more : Thuſco dabant. Imitari 
deinde eos juventus fimul jnconditis inter ſe foeularia 
fundentes ver ſibus cepere : Mec abſoni a voce motus erant. 
Accepta itaque res ſæpiuſque uſurpando excitata. Ver- 
naculis artificibus, quis Hiſfter Thuſco verbo ludlio voca- 
batur, nomen Hiſtrionibus inditum : Qui non ficut ante 
feſcennino ver ſie fimilem incompoſitum temere, ac ru- 
dem alternis jaciebant : Sed impletas modisy ſatyras de- 
eri pro jam ad W . motuſgue congruenti pera- 
gebant. Livius poſt aliguos annos, qui ab ſatyris auſus 
e primus argumento 155 alan ſerere, idem ( ſcilicet id quod 
omnis tum erant) ſuorum carminum actor dicitur, 
cum ſæpius revocatus vocem obtudiſſet, venia petita pu- 
erum ad canendum ante tibicinem cum flatu Jet, Can- 
ticum egiſſe aliquanto magis vigenti motu, quia nibil 

ocis 4 5 imped iebat. Inde ad manum cantari hifſ- 
trionibus 
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Valerius Maximus, l. 20 4. iu 
Aﬀor cum ſaepius a populo revocatus vocem obtudi r, f 


cmrs concentu geſticulationem tacilus peregit. n e 


adbibits 


: 


i That the Cuſtom of noting Songs and D lamations, or ſoft J 
Mufick, was very ancient, is plain from this Paſſage of Cicero. uſe. . 4 


4. Morem apud majores tunc epularum fuiſſe ut deinceps qui accubarent ca- -\ 


nerent ad tibiam clarorum virorum laudes =” virtutes: Ex quo Jpicu 18 


oft cantus Func fuiſe 22 carmina: A id. 
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